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How Alcoa Sliced Minutes Off This Sale... 


This craftsman needed a new electric drill. He shopped 
and bought. He chose more easily because of Alcoa 
and its unique double-barreled aid to aluminum 
fabricators: Imagineering plus marketing support. 

Engineering more value into aluminum has long 
been an Alcoa specialty. We call it Imagineering. 
Alcoa’s Development Division helps manufacturers 
make the best competitive use of aluminum to pro- 
duce a product that is lighter, longer lasting, better 
looking or lower in cost. The correct alloy, the proper 
technique of casting, extruding, forging, machining, 
joining, forming, or finishing is determined and 


recommended. The product gains salability. 

But salability goes beyond the drawing boards at 
Alcoa. That’s why we recently inaugurated an ex- 
tensive labeling program to help our manufacturing 
customers take their products to market. The Alcoa 
label, backed by 400 million advertising messages 
in 1955, will influence millions of purchase decisions 
this year. 

You’ll see a lot more of the label in the future. 
When you do, remember—it represents Alcoa’s dual 
role in expanding the market for Alcoa® Aluminum. 


“Our strength is in the soundness of our markets . . . in our 
ability to help customers use aluminum where aluminum belongs 
. . . to help them market the fine products that result . . .” 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2265-L 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Your Guide to Aluminum Value 


anc on one® 
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The lion let word get 
around that he lay at 
death’s door in his 
cave and wanted every- 
body to come and 
listen to his last will 
and testament. 
A_ skeptical fox de- 
cided somebody else 
could go first and kept 
his distance while a 
sheep, goat, and lamb 
“dutifully disappeared 
through the door. 
Staging what must 
have been a miracu- 
lous recovery, the lion 
’ suddenly appeared at 

fae the mouth of the cave 
and, spying the fox, asked why he didn’t 
come in and pay his respects, too. 
“Sorry, your majesty,” said the fox— 
“but so many tracks lead in—and none 
out—that I thought I’d wait until 
your cave was a little less 
crowded.” 

e 

Or, in other words, 
as Aesop used to 
say, don’t be- 
lieve everything § 
you hear. 


That’s good ad- 
vice anytime, 
of course. But 
especially 
inabusiness © 
like ours. 

Time after time, 
we've warned 
investors about 
buying stocks on the basis 










of rumors or tips... ¥ » & 
Time after time, we’ve y 7 
counseled them to get f * 
all the facts first. 7 es 42 


How? It’s as easy as writing our Re- 
search Department. 


We’ll be glad to give you all the infor- 
mation we can about any industry, com- 
pany, or stock in which you may be 
interested. 


Or we'll be glad to send you an objec- 
tive report on your whole portfolio. 


There’s no charge, no obligation of any 
kind. Simply address your letter to— 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SE-77 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 




















with 4-door hardtop styling 


























1956 Pontiac Star Chief 4-Door Catalina 


ENERAL MOTORS 
leads the way for ’56 


| pean GENERAL MOTORS to produce fresh, exciting 
motorcar styling—year after year. 


Take the bold, bright 56 Chevrolets and Pontiacs 
now making their debut. Among their many new 56 
fashion features is that latest General Motors basic 
advance in.car design — the 4-door hardtop. This 
happy merger of sedan roominess, comfort and 
easy access with sports-flair hardtop beauty may 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC « 


OLDSMOBILE « BUICK e 


be had in all five General Motors cars for °56. 


GM style advances, like the 4-door hardtop and 
the famous panoramic windshield, are matched 
by myriad GM engineering advances which 
contribute to driving ease, riding comfort and 
greater safety. Your dealer can quickly demon- 


strate that your key to greater value is a key to a 
General Motors car. 


CADILLAC’ « All with Body by Fisher «© GMC TRUCK & COACH 

















Ford Motor Co. 


Imost a year ago, Federal Re- 
A serve authorities abandoned the 
policy of ‘“‘active ease” in credit con- 
ditions which they had been pursuing 
since mid-1953. There was no abrupt 
reversal of policy, but a gradual shift 
which has proceeded far enough in 
recent months to justify reference to 
the more recent policy as one of re- 
straint. Member bank reserve re- 
quirements, which were reduced in 
mid-1953 and again in mid-1954, 
have not been tightened, but effective 
steps have been taken in several other 
directions. 

These have not included any drastic 
moves unless increases in the discount 
rate (there have been three of these) 
are considered drastic. Early this 
year, the Federal Reserve banks dis- 
posed of the Government securities 
they had acquired during the latter 
part of 1954; both acquisition and 
disposal were normal seasonal move- 
ments. Since then, however, the Gov- 
ernment account has shown far less 
change than in any other recent year. 
Basically, the money managers have 
not created any credit stringency, but 
have permitted one to develop nat- 
urally as a result of huge demands for 
funds. Even the increases in discount 
rates have merely represented formal 
recognition of advances already re- 
corded in other money costs. 

These have been numerous and 
substantial, particularly in the short 
term money market. Treasury bills, 
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Money Rate Rise Is 
Controlling Trade Boom 


Effects of rising interest rates are beginning to 


appear. Avoidance of a super-boom, followed by 


slump, is highly constructive for the longer term 


the most volatile indicator of interest 
conditions, have risen in yield from 
1.39 per cent at the beginning of 
June to a mid-October level of 
2.333 per cent. There have been a 
number of increases in rates on 
bankers’ acceptances and commercial 
paper and quite recently some of the 
larger New York banks have boosted 
their charges on consumer loans for 
the first time in many years. Most 
important of all, the “prime” rate 
charged on business loans to the best 
credit risks has been marked up. 
Most short term rates have ap- 
proached or even exceeded the levels 
reached in the spring of 1953, though 
bond yields have been less drastically 
affected. 


Shows Results 


It is obviously impossible to 
measure, even in the most general 
terms, the effects of higher interest 
rates on the economy as a whole or 
any of its component parts. But 
there can be no doubt that the more 
restrictive credit policy of recent 
months has shown tangible results. 
These are most evident in the field of 
residential building, though of course 
factors other than the cost and avail- 
ability of money have been at work 
here. Outlays on non-farm homes, at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate, 
have slipped from $17 billion in July 
to $15.9 billion in October ; even more 
significant is the fact that residential 


building contract awards were below 
year-earlier levels in September for 
the first time since December, 1953. 

In other areas where credit is im- 
portant, there have not as yet been 
any reversals of the upward trend, 
and we are forced to assume that the 
increases in activity recently wit- 
nessed would have been larger still in 
the absence of a restrictive credit 


_ policy. Capital outlays by business 


and by -State and local governments 
are increasing, and there is still no 
sign of a halt to the meteoric rise 
shown by consumer instalment credit. 
Accordingly, industrial production 
keeps setting new peaks, and prices 
of nonfarm commodities have been 
edging up recently at a more rapid 
rate than has been seen for some time. 


Inventory Accumulation 


Aside from housing, the only field 
in which credit conditions have ap- 
parently exerted any _ statistically 
measurable results to date is inven- 
tory accumulation. Both producers 
and distributors have been adding to 
their stocks of goods, but at a rate 
which seems extremely modest in re- 
lation to the growth of their produc- 
tion and new orders. During pre- 
vious periods when output was 
advancing as rapidly as it has done 
in recent months, inventory buying 
was much heavier. Material shortages 
have undoubtedly slowed it up in 

Please turn to page 29 
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Two-Way Growth 


For Montana Power 


Company's electric business is expanding and its 


natural gas interests are growing. Net earnings 


held up well in 1954 despite a long copper strike © 


ormerly a subsidiary of American 

Power & Light Company, Mon- 
tana Power Company became an 1n- 
dependent operating utility in Feb- 
ruary 1950 when the parent company 
divested its holdings through a dis- 
tribution of Montana Power stock. 
Since then, the Montana utility has 
gradually improved its investment 
standing as the factors affecting its 
operations have become better known. 

Montana Power supplies electricity 
in a territory comprising about 60 per 
cent of the total area of Montana and 
including 70 per cent of the state’s 
population, plus a small portion of 
Idaho. Electricity, which provided 
about 76 per cent of the system’s 
gross revenues in 1954, is supplied in 
some 181 communities and surround- 
ing areas, including the cities of Bil- 
lings, Bozeman, Butte, Helena (the 
state capital), Great Falls and Mis- 
soula. 

The company also does an import- 
ant natural gas business, which fur- 
nished 22 per cent of gross revenues 
last year. Gas is supplied in a number 
of communities, including Bozeman, 
Butte, and Helena and, significantly, 
the company and its subsidiaries pro- 
duced over three-fourths of the sys- 
tem’s 1954 gas requirements; the re- 
mainder was purchased from Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities, Ohio Oil, and 
several independent producers. Late 
last year, Montana Power added to 
its already sizable natural gas inter- 
ests by acquiring all of the gas prop- 
erties of Montana-Dakota Utilities in 
northern Montana. 

At the beginning of 1954, .Montana 
Power’s gas reserves were estimated 
at 556.6 billion cubic feet, of which a 
substantial quantity was located in the 
Pakowki Lake area of southeastern 
Alberta, as well as in northern Mon- 
tana. Last year the Government of 
Alberta granted the company a gen- 


gas from that area available to the 
utility’s customers. Montana Power 
has also obtained Federal Power 
Commission approval to import gas 
and will use the additional gas to add 
the substantial western Montana 
niarket to its system. Needless to say, 
Montana’s extremely cold tempera- 
tures -make the area an excellent 
market for gas space heating, particu- 
larly since gas enjoys a definite price 
advantage over competitive fuels in 
this region. 

In past years, there has been some 
concern in investment circles over the 
possible effect on the company’s busi- 
ness of fluctuations in power sales to 
Anaconda Company (formerly Ana- 
conda Copper). The latter is not only 
one of the three largest copper miners 
in the United States, but is also the 
leading manganese and zinc producer. 
Although Montana Power’s revenue 
from the sale of electricity and na- 
tural gas to Anaconda has increased 
substantially over the past few years, 
the percentage of system revenue 
received from this source has de- 
clined from 29 per cent in 1946 to 
27 per cent in 1953 and to 21 per 
cent in 1954. 

It is worth noting that last year, 
which saw the longest mining indus- 
try strike Montana has experienced 
in 20 years (Anaconda was com- 
pletely shut down from August 23 to 





Montana Power 


Oper. Earned 
Revs. Per *Divi- 
(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1950.. $25.8 $2.78 $1.40 235%—19% 


1951.. 274 249 135 @ 
1952.. 308 269 140 31%—263% 
1953.. 31.2 262 1.55  3234—253%4 
1954.. 30.9 253 160 39 —31% 


12 months ended September 30: 


1954.. $30.8 $2.59 wale 
1955.. 35.4 2.91 a$1.6 


—21% 


a4334,—3414 





. : *Has paid divid in each ince 1935. 
eral export permit which would make .—Threwsh November a) Sach Year since 1959 


4 


hrough November 9. 





October 18), the utility showed a 
decline of only about $49,000 in net 
income. The company’s success in 
meeting this “acid test’? may be at- 
tributed to cost-cutting measures, in- 
creased efficiency, and growth in other 
segments of its business. The man- 
agement points out that ‘‘residential 
revenues increased 10 per cent in 
1954 and commercial revenues were 
up seven per cent, which is as good 
er better than the rate of increase in 
the last four years.” 

For the longer term, prospects for 
Montana Power appear fairly bright. 
Although the state which the com- 
pany serves has only about 645,000 
residents, its population has grown 39 
per cent since 1945 and a higher rate 
of growth has taken place in the area 
served by the utility. The state is not 
only rich in mineral resources, but 
agriculture and livestock raising—the 
basic industry in Montana—is sound- 
ly based and industrial development 
is continuing. 


Low-Cost Power Source 


Hydro-electric plants, which repre- 
sent 88 per cent of Montana Power’s 
installed generating capacity, are a 
highly efficient source of low-cost 
power. This is reflected in the sys- 
tem’s average residental rate of 2.33 
cents per kilowatt hour as compared 
with 2.69 cents nationally, and usage 
of 2,942 kwh in 1954 vs. 2,544 for 
the nation as a whole. In the gas 
department, the Attorney General of 
Montana has brought suit contesting 
a rate increase granted in 1953, but 
while the higher rates have been col- 
lected they have been excluded from 
the company’s income statements. 

Montana Power’s earnings should 
approximate $3 a share this year, 
compared with $2.53 in 1954. In 
recent years, the company has paid 
out a smaller-than-average proportion 
of earnings, which has permitted the 
financing of its expansion program 
without the sale of common stock. 
Although the pay-out ratio may re- 
main on the conservative side, some 
increase in the existing $1.60 annual 
dividend -should be possible over the 
medium term. Meanwhile, at the cur- 
rent price of 39 the shares—which 
are suitable for a businessman’s port- 
folio—seem reasonably priced at 13 
times earnings though the indicated 
return is only 4.1 per cent. 
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Textiles in Recovery Phase? 


Long in the doldrums, the cotton textile industry 


more recently has shown signs of developing better 


earnings. 


has been hoping that 
“next year” operations would perk 
up. For them, as for Brooklyn’s 
Dodgers, 1955 seems to be the year. 
Indeed, all of the big companies 
which have released 1955 interim 
earnings have shown improvement. 
However, unlike the Dodgers, big 
celebrations were hardly uppermost 
in the minds of cotton textilers. Con- 
solidated Textile, for instance, lost 
seven cents a share in the first nine 
months of the year and could console 
itself only with the remembrance that 
this was better than the 19 cents lost 
in the similar period of last year. 
The important thing is that the 
trend seems to be up. Order backlogs 
have gained in size partly because of 
production cutbacks earlier in the 
year plus generally conservative in- 
ventories. Such orders bolstered by 
a steady demand have made for firmer 
prices. From the middle of Septem- 
ber to mid-October the price of popu- 
lar print cloth moved up from 187% to 
19¥%4 cents. Another sign of improved 
sales came in the early part of August 
when Cannon Mills and Pepperell 
withdrew the 2% per cent promo- 
tional trade discount on certain types 
of sheets. And Lowenstein, Pepperell 
and Stevens increased the price of 
denim one cent a square yard for 
shipment in the last three months of 
this year. 


Sm 1951 the cotton textile in- 
dustry 


But business will remain highly cyclical 





M. Lowenstein 


More important to profit margins 
than the increases in prices is the de- 
cline in raw cotton prices. This re- 
sulted from the higher crop estimates 
and will mean lower costs for the cot- 
ton textile concerns. Actually the 
price increases made by these com- 
panies for their products have been 
few and small. There is of course a 
possibility that other prices may be 
hiked. Price increases naturally fol- 
low the bigger backlog of orders, do 
not precede them. And unfilled orders 
have been on the upswing. With 
steady operations resulting from a 
constant stream of orders, cotton 
textile concerns are able to work ef- 
ficiently—and_ profitably. Not all of 
this is as yet evident from financial 


statements. At last September's an- 
nual meeting Pepperell President 
Brackett Parsons told stockholders 
that fiscal year sales and earnings 
were both off—net tumbled 21 per 
cent. But he hastened to tell them 
that was past history, the company’s 
plants were now operating six days 
a week and the order backlog was 
higher than in any peacetime period. 
Another president who indicated to 
stockholders what the future might 
hold was Frank C. Mawby of Bates 
Manufacturing. He said that the 
company’s production was substan- 
tially sold for the fourth quarter of 
the current year. 

In the midst of the better reports, 
the cotton manufacturers are continu- 
ing their programs of plant moderni- 
zation and expansion. Burlington’s 
hefty 59 per cent sales increase in the 
first nine months of 1955 was mostly 
a result of the inclusion of Pacific 
Mills $97.0 million sales. The com- 
pany now owns about 80 per cent of 
the outstanding shares of Pacific 
Mills, plus 93 per cent of the shares 
of Goodall-Sanford and Mooresville 
Mills. Last August, Patentex, Inc., 
was formed jointly with Chadbourn 
Gotham, Inc. to license the use of 
various patents for processing stretch 
yarns and hosiery making. Lowen- 
stein’s sales and profits were helped 
by the 1954 $9.5 million moderniza- 
tion program and the acquisition of 
Wamsutta Mills. Helping too was 
the move into better fabrics, largely 
accomplished through the acquisition 
of Atkinson Wade & Company. J. P. 
Stevens acquired Cheney Brothers in 
February and control of textile con- 
verter D. B. Fuller & Company in 
September. 

Please turn to page 29 


The Principal Manufacturers of Cotton Textiles 





-————-Sales in Millions =~ — Earned Per Share— — 
Year 7—Annual——__-—Nine Months— — ~Annual—\ 7Nine Months— -—-Dividends—,_ Recent 

Company Ended 1953 1954 1954 1955 1953 1954 1954 1955 1954 *1955 Price Yield 
Bates Manufacturing ........ Dec. 31 $59.2 $53.8 $34.5 c$39.9 $1.16 $0.94 — c$0.37 c$0.54 $0.60 $0.60 10 6.0% 
Burlington Industries ....... Sept. 30 360.8 347.5 243.5 386.5 123 0.95 0.61 1.38 0.60 g0.80 17. 4.7 
Commies BES 5... se. cede. Dec. 31 186.1 182.7 N.R. N.R. 4.95 4.39 N.R. N.R. 3.00 3.00 5§ S3 
CR Rs 6 bck cs enemunal Aug.31 183 20.4 N.R. N.R. 0.95 D0.37 D0.19 D0.07 0.10 0.10 8 ine 
Dan River Mills............. Dec. 31 80.6 81.8 Se, Gane 0.47 0.90 0.58 0.82 0.50 0.50 15 5.3 
Lowenstein (M.) ........... Dec. 31 180.4 186.0 204.0 238.6 2.65 2.50 181 2.69 1.02% 0.87% 26 4.6 
POE TE SERS i wee’ Sept. 30 £121.2 a79.5 83.9 97.0 2.54 al.28 1.30 =1.58 1.40 1.00 44. 2.3 
|,  .. 2 Sareea June 30 e85.3 ¢84.7 N.R. N.R. e4.91 3.88 N.R. N.R. 4.00 3.75 60 6.2 
Reeves Bros. ............... June 30 e53.8 ¢49.9 b8.4 b12.7. e1.01 e0.10 bDO.50 b0.33 1.05 0.75 15 6.7 
Stevens (J. P.) Co........... Oct. 31 - 334.5 277.5 203.0 230.4 2.35 0.90 0.56 1.45 1.50 1.25 25 6.0 
West Point Mfg.............: Aug. 31 e104.4 128.6 N.R. N.R.  e1.43 €1.70 N.R. N.R. 1.00 1.00 18 5.6 


*Paid or declared through November 9. a—Nine months ended September 30; fiscal year changed. b—Three months. c—36 weeks. e—Of the fol- 


lowing year. f—Calendar year. g—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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Pocahontas Rails 


Have High Ratings 


By hauling large quantities of high-quality coal, trio has 


been able to show above-average earnings stability. 


Shares lack glamour, but are sound income situations 


t would be difficult to single out a 

a group of railroad stocks which, 
from the standpoint of earnings and 
dividend consistency, has performed 
as well over the years as the Poca- 
hontas carriers. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio, for example, has paid dividends 
in all but two years (1915 and 1921) 
since 1899, the Norfolk & Western 
has maintained payments without in- 
terruption since 1901, and the Vir- 
ginian Railway since 1935. 

Largest of the trio is the 5,100- 
mile Chesapeake & Ohio system, 17th 
in size among U. S. railroads but 
seventh in gross revenue and fourth 
in net income. Its lines extend west 
from tidewater at Newport News, 
Va., to Louisville, Ky., and north- 
ward into Michigan, piercing the 
heart of rich southern Appalachian 
coal fields. For many years “‘Chessie” 
has been the country’s leading 
originator and carrier of soft coal and 
—like the other members of the Poca- 
hontas trio—the fortunes of the road 
will continue to be closely linked with 


bituminous. But it is noteworthy that — 


in 1954 for the first time merchandise 
traffic other than coal and coke con- 
tributed more than half of the sys- 
tem’s freight revenues. A decade or 
so ago, before C. & O. started its 
program of traffic diversification, 
merchandise traffic constituted only a 
third of total freight revenues. 

This does not mean that the C. & 
O. management is pessimistic regard- 
ing the outlook for soft coal. It 
points out that it takes a ton of coal 
to make a ton of steel. This means 
that the expected continuance of a 
high level of steel production should 
sustain the demand for coal. Further- 
more, electric power generation, 
which offers the biggest single growth 
potential in soft coal’s future, is slated 
to grow substantially. But coal has 
its ups and downs (C. & O.’s invest- 
ment standing suffered a blow from 
6 





the 1949 coal strike which caused a 
dividend reduction) and thus gradu- 
ally lessening dependence on coal 
traffic is all to the good. In this con- 
nection, merging of the C. & O. with 
the Pere Marquette Railway has been 
beneficial because the latter’s heavy 
merchandise traffic complements the 
C.&O.’s coal-hauling business. Some 
2,000 miles of the present C.&.O. 
system represent lines of the former 


Pere Marquette, with which it merged 
in 1947, 


An Impressive Record 


Norfolk & Western, the second 
largest bituminous carrier, is 42 per 
cent owned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad which is a large recipient of 
traffic originated by the N. & W. AI- 
though it is the only important east- 
ern road that crosses three mountain 
ranges between the Ohio Valley and 
the Atlantic Seaboard, the Norfolk 
& Western has one of the lowest 
transportation ratios of any major 
railroad ; its record of gross ton miles 
per train hour, another measure of 
operating efficiency, stands among the 
best in railroading; and it brings 
down to net income a larger per- 
centage of total operating revenues 
than other leading roads. The latter 
figure, in 1954, was 15.5 per cent for 
the Norfolk & Western vs. 7.2 per 
cent for Class I railroads and 3.4 per 
cent for Eastern District carriers. 

Surprisingly enough, this has been 
accomplished without benefit of die- 






clung to coal-burning locomotives out 
of any blind allegiance to coal but be- 
cause it believes that diesel savings 
are not impressive when compared 
with the performance of its modern 


coal-fired units. The road’s prosper- 
ous history—it has earned money in 
every year since 1929—is a testi- 
monial to a logical economic relation- 
ship: It gets important revenue from 
carrying coal and, in turn, is a big 
coal user. But while Norfolk & 
Western is principally a bituminous 
carrier, it has experienced an increase 
in other types of traffic. In 1940 
products of mines contributed 74 per 
cent of the road’s gross freight reve- 
nue. But by 1954, the percentage 
had dropped to 63 per cent. 

The Virginian Railway, historically 
speaking, was the concept of one man, 
the late Henry H. Rogers, who de- 
voted himself to the construction of 
a railroad which would run from the 
New River bituminous fields of 
southern West Virginia to tidewater 
at Norfolk, Va. His dream has been 
realized, and as a coal-carrying ma- 
chine the 611-mile system can be said 
to operate as efficiently as any mass 
transportation agency for a particular 
commodity now in existence. The 
road was built to extremely high con- 
struction standards in comparatively 
modern times; the main line was 
opened for operation in 1909 and 
various branch lines were constructed 
thereafter. And a considerable por- 
tion of the main line. is electrified. 
Thus, it is not surprising that the 
Virginian’s operating ratios are 
among the lowest in the railroad field. 

The mines served by the three 
roads have lower operating costs and 
larger reserves of high-quality bitu- 
minous coal than can be found vir- 
tually anywhere in the U. S. How- 
ever, the growth of competitive fuels 
has caused the shares of the coal-car- 
rying Pocahontas rails to be evalu- 
ated rather conservatively in the 


selization. The N. & W. has not postwar period and all three issues 
The Pocahontas Carriers 

r-Oper. Revs.~ Earned ? 

(Millions) c—Per Share-——, --—Dividends——, Recent Indic. 

Company 1953 1954 1953 1954 *1955 1954  §1955 Price Yield 

Chesapeake & Ohio. $344.0 $304.5 $6.05 $5.01 $6.75 $3.00 a$3.12% 55 64% 
Norfolk & Western. 189.6 170.1 483 4.52 6.00 b3.50  b3.75 57 66 
Virginian Railway... 37.9 37.0 3.02 3.70 6.50 3.12% 187% 44 7.1 





*Estimated. §Paid or declared to November 9. a—Quarterly rate has been raised from 75 to 87% 
cents. b—Includes 50 cents extra in 1954 and 75 cents extra in 1955. 
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are currently selling well below their 
1946 highs. This situation prevails 
notwithstanding the sharp rebound 
that has taken place in coal this year 
which, in turn, will be reflected in 
sharp earnings gains by the trio. The 
C. & O. has already raised its divi- 
dend rate(from 75 to 87% cents 


quarterly). Norfolk & Western in- 
creased its extra payment from 50 to 
75 cents, and the Virginian is a likely 
candidate for similar action. All fac- 
tors considered, Pocahontas shares 
are worthy of consideration by those 
seeking liberal income combined with 
good quality. 


General Motors— 


World’s Biggest Business 


Company will earn over a billion dollars this year, 
the first corporation ever to do so. Senate probe 
aims to find out how and why GM attained this size 


Ithough American Telephone 
A and Standard Oil (N. J.) are 
larger in terms of asset valuations, 
General Motors is the world’s largest 
business in the more important re- 
spects of sales and earnings, and in 
other ways as well. No other com- 
pany has ever attained an annual sales 
volume of $10 billion, as GM did in 
1953 and will do again this year, and 
only one enterprise has hit half that 
figure. Since the recent three-for- 
one split, the leading motor car pro- 
ducer has had 275 million common 
shares outstanding, another peak by 
a large margin. And most significant 
of all, the company’s ability to earn 
$913 million in the first nine months 
of 1955 indicates that its profit for 
the full year will undoubtedly top 2 
billion dollars, a feat never achieved 
before. 

The earnings for the first three 
quarters exceeded those for any full 
year in the company’s history, and 
sales came close to doing the same 
despite a drop in defense business to 
$738 million from more than $1 bil- 
lion in the comparable period of 1954. 
This represented less than eight per 
cent of total sales, against nearly 15 
per cent a year earlier and more than 
19 per cent in 1952 and 1953. Some 
3.6 million cars and trucks were 
turned out during the first nine 
months of this year from U. S. and 
Canadian plants, more than in any 
full year with the exception of 1950. 

It is anticipated that. production for 
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the year as a whole will amount to 
4.75 million vehicles if only U. S. 
and Canadian plant are considered, 


‘or 5.15 million on a worldwide basis. 


Both figures would constitute in- 
creases of more than 35 per cent over 
1954 results, but there should be little 
difficulty in disposing of this vast out- 
put; retail sales of the company’s 
passenger cars in this country showed 
a gain of more than forty per cent 
during the first nine months and the 
management continues optimistic over 
future sales prospects. 





General Motors 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $1,607 $0.73 $0.623%2 113%4— 4% 
1938.. 1,067 0.36 0.25 9 — 44% 
1939.. 1,377 0.68 0.58% 9%4— 6 
1940.. 1,795 0.72 0.62% 9%— 6% 
1941.. 2,437 0.74 0.62% 8%— 4% 
1942.. 2,251 0.59 033% 7%4—5 
1943.. 3,796 0.53 0.33% 9%— 7% 
1944.. 4,262 0.61 0.50 1k — 8% 
1945.. 3,128 0.68 0.50 13 —10% 
1946.. 1,963 0.29 0.37% 13%— 8 
1947.. 3,815 1.04 0.50 11 — 8% 
1948.. 4,702 1.62 0.75 11 — 8% 
1949.. 5,701 2.44 1.33% 12%— 8% 
1950.. 7,531 3.13 2.00 18%4—11% 
1951.. 7,466 1.88 1.334% 18 —15% 
1952.. 7,549 2.09 1.33% 23%—16% 
1953.. 10,028 2.23 1.33% 23%4—17% 
1954.. 9,824 3.02 1.6634 327%—19% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


og ee ge * | ee er eee ee 
1955.. 9,544 3.28 a$2.17 b4834—29% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1917. 
a—Paid or declared to November 9. b—To No- 
vember 9. 





Previewed this week by one of the thriving 
General Motors divisions is the 1956 Frigidaire 
electric range line, which includes a modern 
built-in wall oven with matching fold-back sur- 
face cooking units. Pictured above, the oven 
can be had with a new automatic electric 
rotisserie, which is also available as optional 
equipment with several of the I! conventional 
style electric ranges that are being shown 
among the new models. 


Although the enterprise is best 
known as an automobile and truck 
producer, it is also the leading factor 
in diesel locomotives—an activity 
which has been a substantial contribu- 
tor to sales in recent years—and 
ranks as one of the more important 
units in the household appliance and 
aircraft engine fields. Both the lat- 
ter have excellent long term possi- 
bilities, and there are numerous other 
smaller-scale operations which would 
bulk large for practically any other 
company, but the mainstay of the 
business is and will remain cars and 
trucks. 

This is an intensely competitive 
field, as is demonstrated by the de- 
cline and subsequent rise of Ford 
over a long period of years, and the 
shorter-lived similar experience of 
Chrysler. General Motors has never 
met with such troubles on an equal 
scale, though its share of the market 
has varied—both ways—on numer- 
ous occasions. But the company 
seems firmly entrenched now, with a 
full line of cars representing the vari- 
ous price brackets, each well up 
among the leaders in its class. 

This is a notable technical, styling 
and managerial achievement. Year 
after year, GM appears to be able 
to supply what the public wants, and 
under an economic system based on 
freedom of choice for consumers the 
natural result has been to permit the 
company to grow in size without seri- 

Please turn to page 25 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Abbott Laboratories A 

Still well below its 1952 high of 
64, stock (now 39) has favorable 
long-term prospects. (Paid $1.85 in 
1954; $1.80 this year.) The com- 
pany 1s continuing its extensive re- 
search program in the field of radio- 
active drugs, which are now increas- 
ing sharply in use. Among Abbott’s 
new products in this group are Radio- 
cap, a capsule coated with radioactive 
iodine that has proved important in 
diagnosing thyroid abnormalities; a 
radioactive dye-stuff used to detect 
liver ailments; and a_ radioactive 
product for studying pernicious ane- 
mia. In August a new nonbarbitu- 
rate hypnotic, Placidyl, was placed. 
on the market. A moderate sales 
gain is in sight for 1955, but with 
profit margins improving earnings are 
expected to reach $2.60 a share, up 
from $2.21 last year. 


American Bakeries B 

Shares of this second largest do- 
mestic baker constitute a suitable in- 
come holding, and have moderate 
growth prospects. At 34, yield ts 
6.2% on $2.10 indicated annual divi- 
dend. Earnings for the 40 weeks 
ended October 8 rose to $2.30 per 
common share compared with $1.77 a 
year ago, reflecting principally in- 
creased plant capacity and expansion 
of the southern market. Full year 
earnings should approximate $3.25 
per common share vs. $2.61 in 1954. 
Further expansion in the South, im- 
proved plant facilities and emphasis 
on sales of wider-margined sweet 
goods should affect earnings favor- 
ably over the longer term. 


Amer. Broadcasting-Paramount B 

Shares (27) of this entrenched the- 
atre chain and established radio and 
growing television network are specu- 
lative, but appear to be improving in 
status. (Paying $1.20 in ’55.) Despite 
higher taxes, earnings for the first 
nine months of 1955 rose 70 per cent 
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over the 1954 period to $1.21 per 
common share, primarily reflecting 
profitable operations of the broadcast- 
ing division although theatre receipts 


were up slightly. Excluding capital 


gains, earnings for the full year are 
estimated at $1.85 per common share 
as against $1.06 in 1954. The com- 
pany recently acquired a 35 per cent 
ownership in the Disneyland Park. 


Cerro de Pasco B 

Stock represents an improving sit- 
uation, but at 54 appears largely to 
have discounted favorable outlook. 
(Paid $1.12% plus 5% stock in 1954 
and the same so far this year.) Com- 
pany has arranged to purchase the 
Circle Wire & Cable Corporation of 
Maspeth, Long Island for $20 mil- 
lion in cash. Cerro’s sales and earn- 
ings for the first nine months of 1955 
were aided by increased demand and 
higher prices for the copper, lead and 
zinc produced in company’s Peruvian 
mines. Earnings rose to $6.88 per 
share before depletion or $4.43 after 
this deduction, vs. $3.31 and $1.90 


respectively in the like 1954 period. 


Chrysler B+ 

Shares (now 92) may be held ona 
senu-investment basis. (Paid $4.50 
in 1954; will pay $4 this year.) 
Heavy costs for extensive plant re- 
arrangements and manufacturing 
changes in connection with the 1956 
model changeover held third quarter 
earnings to seven cents a share. How- 
ever, this compares with a loss equal 
to $1.39 a share in the same months 
of 1954. The gain lifted profits for 
the first three quarters of 1955 to 
$8.11 vs. only 43 cents in the like 
year-earlier period. Expenditures for 
improvements and additions in the 
first nine months rose to $103 million 
from $41.4 million in the same 1954 
interval. Based on new orders at 
hand, the company expects to ship 
more than 425,000 units in the final 
quarter, as against 244,709 in the 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


third quarter, and consequently looks 
for higher sales and earnings for this 
period. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric B 
At 32, stock yields 5% and would 
constitute an attractive addition for 
investment portfolios. (Paid $1.60 in 
1954 and 1955.) Net income for the 
12 months ended September 30 rose 
to $2.30 per common share vs. $1.88 
in the prior period, reflecting a 15 
per cent increase in electric revenues 
and only a 14 per cent rise in oper- 
ating expenses. Company soon will 
put into service a new 100,000 kw 
generator at its Picway Station. Con- 
struction began in October on the 
Conesville Generating Station in Cos- 
hocton County with a 125,000 kw 
initial unit scheduled to transmit 
power about the fourth quarter of 
1957. Some $60 million will be spent 
for new facilities during the 1955- 
1957, and company plans issuance of 
250,000 additional common shares 
early this December, assuming market 
conditions are relatively favorable. 


Curtiss-Wright C+ 

Now at 27, stock is a growth spec- 
ulation. (Paid $1 in 1954; $1.10 so 
far this year.) Continuing its expan- 
sion and diversification program in 
ultrasonics, company has acquired 
rights to patents and designs of non- 
destructive testing devices developed 
by Electrocircuits, Inc. of Pasadena, 
Calif. About $20 million from re- 
tained earnings and reserves has been 
set aside for new engineering and 
manufacturing facilities, including a 
research plant to be established at 
Quehanna, Pa. First nine months 
earnings rose to $3.23 per common 
share vs. $1.43 in the like 1954 period. 


Fruehauf Trailer B 

Stock is a businessman’s commit- 
ment ; recent price 53. (Paid $2 and 
2% stock last year; pd. or decl. $2 
and 8% stock in 1955.) Record 
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sales of about $235 million are antici- 
pated this year, up from $153 million 
in 1954, and full-year earnings should 
exceed $4 a share vs. $2.68 last 
year. Volume is expected to hit $350 
million next year and barring any 
serious reversal in the current trend 
of business activity, may reach $500 
million by 1957. These projections 
are based in part on the wide success 
enjoyed by Fruehauf’s Volume Van 
trailer since its introduction last year, 
and the company’s belief that the 
700,900 truck-trailers currently on 
the road will swell to one million by 
1960. Company has declared a 100 


per cent stock dividend payable 
January 31. 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising C+ 


Rising costs dampen prospects for 
future earnings growth; recent price 
34. (Pays $2 annually.) Under a 
Federal court consent decree in an 
anti-trust suit, General Outdoor must 
sell its interests in four companies— 
Pittsburgh Outdoor Advertising, Ala- 
bama Outdoor Advertising, Central 
Outdoor Advertising of Cleveland, 
and Walker & Company, Detroit. 
General Outdoor has already con- 
tracted to sell its holdings in the first 
two of these firms. The order permits 
the company to retain its interest in 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., national 
sales representative for the industry, 
but limits this interest to the 30 per 
cent of outstanding common General 
Outdoor now owns. 


Inland Stesl A 

Stock; now at 87, is of investment 
quality and less volatile marketwise 
than most steel equities. (Paid $3.75 
ig 1954; $4.25 this year.) Current 
heavy demand has forced company to 
piace its customers on allocation based 
on their purchases during the first 
quarter of 1955, a relatively normal 
period. Recently announced was a 
three-year expansion program to in- 
crease capacity by 15 per cent. In- 
cluding previously planned projects 
for iron-mine developments in On- 
tario and a new office building in 
Chicago, $260 million will be spent 
from 1956 through 1959. Some public 
financing will be necessary next year. 
Officials place 1955 profits at better 
than $9 per share, or about 25 per 
cent above the 1954 record figure of 
$7.92. 
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International Silver B 

Shares of this largest maker of sil- 
verware are of medium-grade, and 
sensitive to changes in the level of dis- 
posable income. At 67, the yield is 
6% on $4.00 dividend. No interim 
sales figures are available. Earnings 
for the first nine months of 1955, 
however, rose 15 per cent over the 
1954 period to $4.67 per common 
share, primarily reflecting larger 
civilian business. Record dollar sales 
are predicted for the full year and 
despite increased raw material costs 
and higher operating expenses, earn- 
ings should at least approximate the 
$7.87 per common share reported for 
1954, But increasing competition as 
well as growing consumer use of nar- 
row-margined unplated ware suggest 
limited earnings growth. 


Minnesota Mining Soe 

Shares (105) represent a good qual- 
ity growth situation, but yield only 
1.5% on $1.60 indicated annual div- 
idend. Sales for the first nine months 
of 1955 increased 21 per cent, reflect- 
ing higher volume in practically all 
divisions. Profit margins - widened 
and earnings rose 42 per cent to 
$2.99 per common share, a new peak. 
During 1954, Scotch tape accounted 
for 37 per cent of total sales; graphic 
products, roofing granules and abra- 
sives 27 per cent; electrical tape and 
insulation products 16 per cent; 
coated abrasives 15 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous the remainder. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities C+ 

At 25, stock is not unreasonably 
priced, considering the speculative 
potential of company’s oil and gas 
properties. (Paid 90c in 1954; $1 
in 1955.) Operating revenues were 
up slightly during the first nine 
months of 1955 but additional costs 
incident to operating new facilities 
and the fact that income from proper- 
ties sold late in 1954 was included in 
last year’s figure, combined to pro- 
duce earnings per share of only 91 
cents vs. $1.01 in the 1954 period. 
Gas service will be extended to 12 
additional communities in North 
Dakota this winter and a new $5 
million gas pipe line to serve the 
Minot area in the same state will be 
completed late this year. On No- 
vember 1 company filed a registra- 
tion statement covering 50,000 shares 


of preferred stock, the proceeds to be 
used to help liquidate $6.5 million in 
short-term construction loans. 


N. Y. Centrai C+ 

Shares of this second-largest east- 
ern trunk line system are speculative, 
but are improving in status. At 44, 
yields 4.6% on $2.00 dividend, Earn- 
ings for the first ten months of 1955 
amounted to $6.70 per share, vs. 
$4.66 for the full year 1953. Latter 
had been the best since World War 
II. Improved earnings were due pri- 
marily to higher freight traffic and 
reduced operating expenses, chiefly 
lower maintenance charges. The New 
York Central recently placed orders 
for 14,750 freight cars to cost $117.9 
million, one of the largest railroad 
equipment buying programs on rec- 
ord. It will probably take a year for 
the cars to be delivered. 


West Penn Electric Be 

Although slightly more cyclical 
than the average utility equity, stock 
at 27 has good growth prospects. 
(Paid $1.15 in 1954; 95c¢ so far in 
1955.) In the first nine months of 
1955, revenues rose 10.9 per cent 
over the like 1954 period. Gains in 
major categories were residential 7.3 
per cent, commercial 6.7 per cent and 
industrial 11.0 per cent. Net per 
share was up from $1.37 to $1.51. In 
addition to the current high level of 
business activity in the service area, 
new industries are being established 
and existing plants expanded and 
modernized. 


Yale & Towne B 

Now at 61, shares rank as a busi- 
nessman’s risk with some growth 
potential. Yield of 5.0% is offered by 
current 75c quarterly dividend rate. 
Aided by a healthy economic climate, 
the company is currently harvesting 
a plentiful crop of benefits from its 
recently-completed reorganization and 
modernization program. Net income 
for the first three quarters soared to 
$4.79 a share, or nearly three times 
the $1.62 for the same 1954 interval 
on a year-to-year sales rise of 16 per 
cent. New orders are still coming in 
at a faster rate than shipments are 
going out, so that indications at the 
moment point to full-year earnings of 
about $5.80 a share, adjusted for the 
recent increase in outstanding stock. 
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174 Stocks That the 








“Insiders” Are Buying 


These are issues that have been accumulated in recent months 
by corporate officials and large stockholders. Such pur- 


chasers have intimate knowledge of the companies’ prospects 


losely studied are the security 

purchase and sales lists com- 
piled by the New York Stock Ex- 
change. These tell which officers, 
directors and large stockholders have 
made changes in their holdings of the 
Exchange stocks with which they are 
concerned. Security analysts and 
laymen alike are naturally interested 
in what these men do. For while 
stockholders generally receive in- 
formation about what a company has 
done in the past, it is management 





that scans the sheets on current 
operations. Since they see the reports 
of daily shipments, production and 
new orders and know the price and 
cost figures, these individuals are in 
a good position to judge profit 
results. 

Thus any large purchases by the 
insiders may denote great expecta- 
tions based on new orders, current 
operations and the like. After all, 
when the insiders increase their hold- 
ings it may be inferred that manage- 





Recent Acquisitions by Better-Informed Stockholders 


' pects. 




















Company Shares Company Shares Company 
Adams Express ... 2,204 Cleveland & Pitts... 1,238 tee Coen. ....... 
Air Reduction ..... 1,000 Cons. Coppermines. 61,700 Int’l Hydro-Electric 
Allied Stores ..... 3,000 Cons. Foods ....... 1,672 Int’l Minerals ..... 
Aluminum Company 38,000 Cons. Textile ...... 25,900 Int’l Paper ..... 
Amer. Bosch ...... 3,46 Continental Baking. 3,000 Int'l Tel. & Tel.... 
Amer. Broadcasting 12,500 Continental Can ... 1,250 Jacobs (F. L.)..... 
Amer. Colortype... 17,000 Corn Products .... 6,300 Jefferson Lake .... 
Amer. Crystal ..... 7,200 =. ¢ eee 10,800 Jones & Laughlin.. 
Amer. Export ..... 5,100 Diamond Alkali ... 8,000 Kaiser Aluminum.. 
Amer. Int’l ....... 7,000 Diamond Match ... 3,750 Kroger Co. ........ 
Amer. Investment.. 2,902 Diamond T ....... 4,900 Liquid Carbonic .. 
Amer. Mach. & Fdy. 1,100 Distillers Corp. .... 16,800 Magic Chef ....... 
Amer. Metal ...... 4,332 Eastern Airlines ... 5,000 Marine Midland ... 
Amer. Potash ..... 1,800 Emerson Electric .. 2,000 Marquette Cement . 
Amer. Water Wks.. 325,000 Emerson Radio .... 5.000 Martin-Parry ...... 
Amer. Zinc ....... 62,250 Eversharp, Inc. ... 4,800 May Dept. Stores. . 
Anchor Hocking .. 4,000 Federal Pacific .... 1,500 Mengel Co. ........ 
Anderson-Prichard. 2,500 Federated Dept.. 5,767 Merritt-Chapman .. 
Andes Copper ..... 5,500 Firestone Tire .... 1,500 Minerals & Chem.. 
Archer-Daniels .... 1,200 i. 2 1,000 Minn.-Honeywell .. 
I TI. van as oxen 2,200 |- Foremost Dairies.. 1,000 ___ + ee 
Armco Steel ...... 9,500 Freeport Sulphur... 5,000 Monsanto Chem. .. 
Armour & Co...... 8,200 Gabriel Co. ....... 2,700 Montgomery Ward. 
Artloom Carpet ... 6,000 Gair, Robert ...... 9,391 Moore-McCormack. 
Automatic Canteen. 1,667 General Acceptance. 4,375 Motor Products ... 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 1,000 General Cable ..... 26,500 Murray Corp. ..... 
Bayuk Cigars ..... 3,700 General Cigar ..... 6,100 National Airlines . 
Belding Heminway. 2,900 General Dynamics.. 15,000 Nat'l Cash Register 
Beneficial Finance.. 2,500 General Electric ... 21,770 Nat’l Dept. Stores. . 
Benguet Cons. Mng. 50,000 ‘General Foods .. 2,203 National Steel ..... 
Bigelow-Sanford ... 18,000 General Refractories 2,025 Nehi Corp. ....... 
Bliss (E. W.)...... 13,712 Gillette Co. ....... 3,000 Me: ts Re . .. « 
Bliss & Laughlin... 3,000 Gueten Ca. ....... 1,000 Norwich Pharm. .. 
Borg-Warner ..... 4,920 Goodall Sanford ... 8,643 Oklahoma Nat’! Gas 
Brown & Bigelow.. 6,000 Goodrich (B. F.)... 6,350 Olin Mathieson ... 
2 ener 5,000 Goodyear Tire . 22,144 Pan American ..... 
Burl’gton Industries 45,000 Grand Union ..... 1,323 Pepsi-Cola ........ 
Butler Bros. ...... 8,000 Prd oho egg . 10,000 Pfeiffer Brewing .. 
ee RETA 25 Great Northern . 4,160 Phil. & Reading.. 
Callahan Zinc ..... 257, ,200 oh ee Se 24,960 Pico’ Corp. ...... 
Central of Georgia. 17.891 Harbison-Walker .. 1,000 Pittston Co. ....... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3,800 Harrisburg Steel .. 31,959 Pitts. Cons. Coal... 
Chicago Corp. ..... 11,600 Hilton Hotels ..... 4,000 Plymouth Oil ..... 
Camide Co. ......... 14,165 Houdaille-Hershey. 6,580 Rayonier, Inc. ..... 
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ment thinks well of company pros- 


However, management with 
the same information at its finger- 
tips not infrequently will both buy 
and sell its company’s stock at the 
same time. A number of such in- 
stances occur in the table below, 


which covers the three months 
through last November 3. During 
this period the “insiders” bought 


15,000 shares of General Dynamics, 
while others equally in the know sold 
10,000 shares. At Martin Parry 
management bought 4,700 shares, 
sold 12,600; at Olin Mathieson 
20,750 shares were purchased, 29,700 
shares sold; at Winn-Dixie 1,000 
shares were purchased, 8,600 shares 
sold; at American Bosch 3,460 
bought and 10,000 sold. 

The purchases are made in various 
ways. Some are outright purchases 
on the market, others are through the 
exercise of rights or options. Acqui- 
sitions also result from conversion 





Shares Company Shares 
7,500 Reliance Mfg. ..... 1,700 
1,000 Republic Pictures.. 16,900 
1,000 Republic Steel ..... 5,500 
1,600 Rexall Drug ...... 1,000 
6,200 Seaboard Air Line.. 1,506 
1,000 Sears, Roebuck .... 26,708 
1,655 Shamrock Oil ..... 5,700 
12,400 mace OF ....... 2,400 
14,610 Southern R.R. 4,700 
1,500 Spalding (A. e).. 22, 700 
2,000 Sperry Rand ...... 129, 862 
4,000 Spiegel, Inc. ...... 2,300 
13,700 Stan. Oil (Ind.) ... 8,880 
10,000 Stan. Oil (N. J.)... 2,160 
4,700 Stokely-Van Camp. 10, 250 
3,000 ee ae 357 
1,590 Texas Gulf Prod’ng 9.255 
6,900 Texas Pacific Coal. 2,200 
8,000 Textron American... 5,000 
2,000 Thermoid Corp. .. 7,700 
5,800 Truax-Traer ...... 1,000 
58, 000 Union Carbide .... 31,000 
12, 000 Union Chemical ... 3,500 
pF 000 United Air Lines... 14,500 
3,200 United Dye & Chem. 41,200 
4.000 United Merchants.. 1,500 
1,200 U.S. & Foreign Sec. 55,125 
27,750 U.S. Hoffman Mach. 18,340 
73, 961 U8. Geet Sec. e. 28,200 
15,000 Va.-Carolina Chem. 3,250 
5,700 Walworth Co. ..... 40,800 
18,000 Waukesha Motor 4,000 
13,500 Wayne Pump ..... 3,600 
1,000 Wesson Oil ....... 19,860 
20,750 West Indies Sugar. 11,200 
19,875 Western Union ... 1,600 
5,000 Westinghouse Elec. 1,000 
2,000 White Sewing ..... 2,000 
3,500 Wilson Jones ..... 4,550 
7,687 Winn-Dixie ....... 1,000 
9,500 Yale & Towne .... 4,400 
2,500 TtZonite Products . 1,500 
2,500 conti 
23,160 +Now Chemway Corp. 
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privileges while others come from 
bonuses paid to executives or pur- 
chases made by employes’ profit shar- 
ing plans. The lists published by the 


Exchange tell just what the situation. 


is, giving the name and position held 
by the investor, the date of the trans- 
action, the amount bought or sold and 
the balance held. 

Stock options naturally play a con- 
siderable part in inflating the list— 
General Cable’s 26,500 shares were 
purchased entirely through stock 
options as was Standard Oil of Indi- 


ana’s 8,880 shares, Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s 3,800 and Pan American’s 
19,875 shares. 

Sometimes the acquisitions are 
more than just purchases and in fact 
reflect company acqusitions and 
mergers. Most of the 31,959 shares 
of Harrisburg Steel were acquired 
by Vice-President William J. During 
in exchange for the common stock of 
Precision Castings Company. By 
the same token virtually all the stock 
listed in the table as acquired in Hou- 
daille-Hershey was received by vice- 


Airlines on Jet-Flight Threshold 


Leading companies are placing orders for long-awaited 
super-speed equipment. Financing needs for new fleets 


are likely to dictate conservative dividend policies 


he domestic air lines are cur- 

rently in the midst of another of 
their periodic rounds of equipment 
ordering. This time, jet transports 
have come into the limelight. On- 
time delivery is a hurdle not always 
achieved, but the earliest date for de- 
livery of recently-ordered jet planes 
is December 1958, when Pan Amer- 
ican expects to receive the first of a 
fleet of 20 from Boeing. 

If these planes are placed in service 
as now planned, the first regular jet 
flights by Pan American will be inau- 
gurated in May 1959. About this 
same time, the first Douglas jet air- 
liners are scheduled to be delivered 
to United Air Lines and to National, 
which plan to start passenger flights 
around November of that year. 
American Airlines thinks its new jets 


may be in daily operation by June 15, 
but the sum and substance of present 
plans is that commercial jet flights 
across the country and to foreign 
lands will start in 1959. 

Current plans for the addition of 
jet aircraft to fleets are as follows: 
American Airlines, 30; cost, about 
$135 million; Eastern, 25 at $125 
million; National, six at $36 million ; 
Pan American, 45 (including 25 
Douglas DC-8s) at $269 million; 
United, 30 at $175 million. Braniff 
plans to order up to six jets as well 
as other new equipment, and addi- 
tional plans for commercial jet service 
are expected to be announced from 
time to time. It may be noted that 
neither Braniff or Eastern Air Lines 
has yet made a definite commitment. 

While discussion of the jet plane 


The Leading Airline Companies 


rc *Revenues — 


7-—— Earned Per Share ——\ 


(Millions) -—Annual—, - 9 Months — +Divi- Recent 

Company 1954 1955 1953 1954 1954 1955 dends Price Yield 
American Airlines ... $154.5 $194.9 $1.86 $1.51 $0.68 $1.79 $0.80 22 36% 
Braniff Airways ..... b21.4 b23.1 0.01 2.81 b0.62 b0.48 0.60 14 4.3 
Capital Airlines ..... b22.1 b24.0 2.10 2.10 b0.05 b4.52 None 37 oe 
Delta Airlines ...... a50.3 a59.2 a8.47 a2.18 Ae 1.20 40 3.0 
Eastern Air Lines.... 127.9 148.5 3.20 2.88 0.72 1.90 ime... 45. 22 
National Airlines .... a34.5 a44.2 a3.99 al1.45 .-. 23.01 1.00 24 42 
Northwest Airlines .. 47.4 54.2 1.84 2.38 1.47 2.06 0.80 17 4.7 
Pan Amer. World.... N.R. 6118.4 1.77 1.71 N.R. b1.32 0.80 17 47 
Trans World Airlines 155.3 163.4. 1.52 3.10 2.58 1.54 None 23 ae 
United Air Lines..... 148.2 179.3 3.28 3.52 313. 356 Le St 48 
Western Air Lines... b11.0 5614.4 1.66 2.04 1.45 e2.15 0.90 19 47 





*Nine months. 
e—Estimated. N.R.—-Not reported. 
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+Paid in 1955 or indicated annual rate. a—Years ended June 30. b—Six months. 


president George F. Phillips and 
director Samuel D. Lunt in exchange 
for Frontier Industries, Inc. com- 
mon stock. The bulk of the 129,862 
shares of Sperry Rand stock pur- 
chased was received in exchange of 
Remington Rand common for Sperry 
Rand common. 

While stock is purchased in many 
ways and can mean different things, 
such purchases generally stand for 
strength and confidence. Plenty of 
both is what the stockholder likes to 
see. 





United Air Lines 


program has created the most noise, 
big orders for other types of planes 
also are in the works. These include 
Douglas turbo - compound engine 
planes on order by Pan American, 
Eastern and others. Eastern is to re- 
ceive 10 Super G Constellations next 
year, and 40 turbo-prop Electras in 
1958-59. American has on order 35 
Electras, same delivery dates, and this 
will be the first turbine-powered com- 
mercial aircraft produced in the 
United States. Nothing more, how- 
ever, is heard concerning Pan Amer- 
ican’s long-standing order for British- 
built de Havilland Comet 3s, a jet 
plane. 

Although the larger airline com- 
panies will generate several hundred 
million dollars through depreciation 
and retained earnings duting the next 
several years, some long-term financ- 
ing will be required. Eastern, the 


first to announce a financing program, 


has completed plans for a 20-year $90 
million loan with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at 334 per cent. 
Under the terms, $50 million will be 
taken prior to December 16 next, and 
additional amounts may be drawn 


Please turn to page 23 
ll 





FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. -- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Ford’s Future 


“TE Here's A Ford in Your 
Future” has taken on new meaning to 
thousands of people throughout the 
world who contemplate purchase of 
Ford Motor Company common stock 
next January. 

This first public offering of the 
world’s second largest automobile 
company’s securities was aptly de- 
scribed by New York Stock Ex- 
change president Keith Funston when 
he called it “a landmark in the history 
of public ownership.” For, as 60 per 
cent of the voting power will come 
into public hands, it will mark the 
passing of the last of America’s fam- 
ily-owned industrial empires. 

The offering is expected to amount 
to something between $400 million 
and $500 million (the biggest equity 
financing in history). It will be 
managed by seven of the country’s 
leading investment banking organiza- 
tions and will involve a nationwide 
group of investment houses, undoubt- 
edly including 400 or 500 individual 
firms. 

That the announcement was made 
at this time for the offering in Janu- 
ary is significant in itself. It bespeaks 
a signal faith on the part of the na- 
tion’s foremost financial managers in 
the health and stability of today’s cap- 
ital market. It is a most dramatic 
expression of confidence in the con- 
tinuing strength of equity prices, at 
least through the first quarter of next 
year. 


How High Up 


AT WHAT point do at- 
tempts to control inflation begin to 
generate deflation ? 

The sharp squeeze experienced by 
banks and the narrowing availability 
of mortgage money has brought this 
question to the fore of most every- 


12 


one’s mind. Last week two authorita- 
tive voices were heard on the subject. 

Discussing the economic effects of 
our pre-pledging so much of tomor- 
row’s purchasing power for today’s 
production, Henry C. Alexander, 
chairman of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
remarked, “I cannot say that debt is 
too high—I don’t think the line can be 
drawn that easily. But I do say that 
it has reached a level which not only 
suggests but requires caution.” None- 
theless he disagreed with those seek- 
ing tighter credit controls, stating, 
“for the moment money is dear 
enough and tight enough.” 

While Mr. Alexander was recom- 
mending moderation in a speech be- 
fore the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, across the country Albert 
M. Cole, Housing & Finance Agency 
administrator, was reassuring the 
Mortgage Bankers Association in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Cole endorsed the bank prac- 
tice of financing mortgage lenders 
“within balanced limits” as desirable 
and necessary. He cited the warning 
issued last summer by Allan Sproul, 
New York Federal Reserve Bank 
head, against the abuses of mortgage 
“warehousing” as being inflationary. 

Thus Mr. Cole was seconding the 
recent statement by Federal Housing 
Commissioner Norman P. Mason that 
Government curbs would be relaxed 
“when and as conditions so recom- 
mended.” 

Coming back to New York, Mr. 
Alexander, who besides being a pri- 


vate banker is an advisor on Federal 


Reserve policy, reminded his audience 
that it usually takes six months for 
changes in monetary policy to exert 
their full impact. But the brakes were 
applied only recently. At most the 
policy of tighter credit can be ten 
weeks old. And at this rate the “full 
impact” should be 12 weeks away. 








Then why are we hearing cries of 
“Enough!” so soon? Is it fear that 
the curbs will become tight enough 
to pinch, or is it merely a harbinger 
of easier money to come after the turn 
of the year? Perhaps the answer lies 
in Mr. Alexander’s masterpiece of 
understatement: “The task assigned 
the Federal Reserve System is one of 
infinite delicacy.” 


Tax Impact 


For pernaprs the first 
time in Congressional history a non- 
political group is examining tax legis- 
lation, not from the viewpoint of 
Government revenue, but its effect on 
business. 

Another of the subcommittees of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report is exploring “a wide range of 
tax issues in order (1) to formulate 
clear and generally accepted criteria 
for evaluating tax policy recommenda- 
tions; (2) to outline a tax policy de- 
signed to meet our growth require- 
ments in coming years.” 

As a part of the investigation, 84 
papers on as many aspects of the 
problem have been prepared by top 
experts. These authors come from 
management, labor, banking, private 
law and accounting practice, and the 
universities. Published in book form, 
this impressive set of documents will 
be the basis for hearings to be held by 
the subcommittee December 5-16. 

“Rigorous, penetrating question- 
ing” of the experts by the subcommit- 
tee members has been promised. It 
should make for some lively and long 
overdue discussions on a topic that 
is close to everyone’s pocket. It is 
high time Washington took a long and 
searching look at the effects of its tax 
legislation instead of merely trying to 
“set the most feathers off the goose 
with the fewest squawks.”’ 
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Grocery Chains 


Show Earnings Gains 


Sales and earnings of most companies in the field are 


running moderately ahead of last year. Indicated yields 


afforded by selected issues are relatively good in this market 


| soa of the increased population 
plus the nation’s high standard 
of eating, grocery store cash registers 
will ring up more sales this year than 
ever before. People have money and 
appear quite willing to spend it on 
exotic dishes that their fathers never 
knew. Through scientific develop- 
iments in food processing, housewives 
now whip up delicacies once served 
only to oriental potentates. 

Even for those who stick to typi- 
cally American dishes there is more 
variety than ever before. With to- 
day’s emphasis on proper nutrition, 
the number of so-called necessities has 
grown constantly larger. The grocery 
chains themselves are naturally doing 
everything possible to encourage the 
growth of such variety. They are also 
appealing to the housewives’ desire 
for convenience. Thus items formerly 
in the domain of the drug or hard- 
ware stores now are carried by the 
supermarket. The theory is_ that 
once a customer enters the doors to 
buy one product, she may be attracted 
to purchase others. 

The volume built is not without 
headaches. Because large modernized 
supermarkets have more eye-appeal 
and are more profitable to operate, 
the grocery chains have long been 


opening new stores. This is a high 
cost long term program which cannot 
be avoided—new stores bring in new 
customers and also old customers who 
have moved into new areas. Year by 
year the supermarket grows larger in 
size to accommodate both merchan- 
dise and customers. Trade news is 
always headlined by the announce- 
ments of new store construction. 
American Stores plans to open 
about 50 new stores in the current 
fiscal year. In an expansion move 
Colonial Stores acquired Albers 
Super Markets which reported sales 
of $88.5 million last year. First Na- 
tional Stores opened 13 new super- 
markets and completed 40 major re- 
modelings or enlargements during the 
fiscal year ended last April 2. About 
72 smaller units are indicated to have 
been closed, Last Apyil, Food Fair 
announced a $50 million program for 
100 new units ovér the following 28 
months. Grand Union plans a record 
number of additions for 1955-56. 
Jewel Tea figures on adding 21 new 
stores this year and closing 10 others. 
Kroger at mid-year acquired three 
food chains. One was in Houston and 
the Texas Gulf Coast area with 26 
supermarkets, one with 25 supermar- 
kets in Wisconsin and Michigan and 


Louisiana, and Arkansas. Plans also 
call for construction of three or four 
warehouses and possibly a_ bakery 
and a plant for making instant coffee. 
Safeway counts on opening almost 
two stores weekly throughout the 


year. 

The gleaming new stores and the 
latest display equipment help to en- 
tice customers, but are not guarantees 
for bigger and better profits. Both 
Kroger and Safeway reported slim- 
mer earnings on bigger sales in the 
first nine months of the year. Like 
the other chains, they were squeezed 
by the expenses of opening and clos- 
ing stores, higher labor costs and 
slightly lower retail prices. -Kroger 
and Safeway were especially hurt by 
the lower coffee prices ‘and the grow- 
ing use of ‘trading stamps in some of . 
the areas which the two serve. Safe- 
way was further hit by a two-month 
strike in its New York stores. How- 
ever, these are temporary situations 
which should be overcome. 

Selected grocery. chain issues are in 
sound investment position, and some 
bear fairly good yields for today’s 
market. The highest rated issues of 
the group are the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, which has paid © 
dividends each year since 1925, and 
First National whose dividend history 
dates back to 1914. However, A. & P. 
currently yields only 3.9 per cent at 
its current price of 180, First Na- 
tional 4.2 per cent at a price of 57. 
Of slightly less quality but averaging 
a little higher yield are American 
Stores, Kroger, and Safeway. Amer- 
ican yields 4.2 per cent at its current 
price of 48, Kroger 4.9 per cent at 
41, and Safeway 4.9 per cent at 49. 
These stocks appear suitable for in- 


closing older marginal units and a third with 28 markets in Texas, clusion in diversified portfolios. 
Fiscal Highlights of the Grocery Chains 
————~-—Sales in Millions——————.__ ——-— Earned Per Share ———, 
Year .-— Annual——, -~—Interim——,  —~Annual——, ——~—Interim——, -——--Dividend-——-,_ Recent 
Company Ended 1953 1954 1954 1955 1953 1954 1954 1955 1954 #1955 Price —-Yield 
American Stores ...Mar. 31 a$603.7 a$624.6 c$302.5 c$310.6 a$5.46 a$4.87 N.R. N.R. s$2.00  s$2.00 48 4.2% 
Bohack (H. C.)....Jan. 31 a128.7 a135.5 j66.6 j68.6 a3.00 a3.53  j$1.74 j$1.70 1.72% 1.50 41 4.2 
Colonial Stores ....Dec. 31 233.9 244.6 e222.1 240.7 3.02 390 N.R. N.R. 2.00 1.50 50 4.0 
First National ..... Mar. 31 a442.2 a470.6 N.R. N.R. 417 487 f1.141 £1.17 2.25 2.40 57 4.2 
Food Fair Stores...April30 4348.2 a410.0 91463 168.5 1.85 a2.37 h0.59 h0.63 0.68 s0.90 55 1.6 
Grand Union ....... Feb. 28 a201.8 a219.4 1128.7. i159.7 9 al.41 al.75 =j0.83 = j0.87 s0.50 s0.55 29 2.0 
Great A&P ........ Feb. 28 a3,989.1 a4,140.0 N.R. N.R. a13.70 al4.58 N.R. N.R. 7.00 7.00 180 3.9 
, gk. ae Dec. 31 242.7. 275.2) = n206.7. 2230.2 2.44 3.01 k1.45 k1.62 2.00 2.00 50 4.0 
Kroger Co. ........ Dec. 31 1,058.6 1,108.7 n831.1  n894.2 3.40 4.04 n3.29 n2.63 2.00 2.00 41 4.9 
National Tea ...... Dec. 31 462.3 520.3 392.5 n430.4 2.66 3.20 2.27 n2.47 $1.60 1.60 45 ao 
Safeway Stores ....Dec. 31 1,751.8 1,813.5 1,255.2 n1,334.5 407 3.47 2.60 e1.81 2.40 2.40 49 49 
Winn-Dixie ....... June 30 a228.0 a260.8 b73.1 b89.6 a0.91 al.12 =h0.25 h0.28 0.50 0.66 23 3.1 





+Paid or declared through November 9. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1955 





a—Of the following year. 
weeks. i—31 weeks. j—Six months. k—28 weeks. 


b—16 weeks. c—26 weeks. 
n—40 weeks. 


e—36 weeks. f—Three months. g—20 weeks. h—12 
s—Plus stock. N. R.—Not reported. 
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Promoters on the Prowl 


Some of the schemes now being worked on the unwary 


public aren't illegal — but the odds are heavily 


stacked. “Oil lands" may produce only rattlesnakes 


as Vegas, where one-armed 
bandits are tucked into every 
available nook and the clink of the 
roulette ball is heard throughout the 











PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a fourth-quarter dividend 
of Seventy-five Cents {75¢) per 
share, payable December 9, 1955 
to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 18, 1955; also a year-end extra 
dividend of One Dollar and Thirty 
Cents ($1.30) per share payable 
January 6, 1956 to stockholders of 
record December 16, 1955. 


This makes total dividends de- 
clared in 1955 of Four Dollars 
($4.00) per $12.50 par value share. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 


November 3, 1955 





























Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 56 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 20, 1955 to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on No- 
vember 28, 1955 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 
This declaration represents an in- 
crease of 10¢ per share over the 50¢ 
per share paid in previous quarters. 
WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
November 9, 1955 


























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 

dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,000 

shares of the Company’s capital stock out- 

standing and entitled to receive dividends, 

payable December 15, 1955, to stockholders 

= record at the close of business November 

> 

E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary. 








land, has a distinct appeal to the 
American’s traditional spirit of ad- 
venture. 

Along with the rest of the South- 
west, Las Vegas Valley in Clark 
County, Nev., has enjoyed phenom- 
enal growth since the war. To scenic 
beauty and weather advantages, the 
Federal Small Tracts Act of 1938 
adds the lure of cheap land. An esti- 
mated 35,000 citizens from all over 
the U.S. have filed for land in Clark 
County. 

But recently the natural and man- 
made attractions of the area have been 
so embellished with misleading ad- 
vertisements about the availability 
and desirability of Government land 
that the Bureau of Land Management 
has called a halt. 

Frankly admitting they were not 
selling anything, but merely perform- 
ing a service, land locating promoters 
offered to file lease applications for 
anyone who would pay the filing 
costs, rent, and a handsome fee to the 
promoter. 


Vague Descriptions 


As land in and around Las Vegas 
has been filed long ago, the promoters 
had to resort to other bait. For in- 
stance, one outfit described the lease- 
holds on the basis of an artist’s con- 
ception rather than a map drawn to 
scale. Another indicated living space 
available near “Howard Hughes 
atomic energy plant.” Although Mr. 
Hughes holds title to some land west 
of Las Vegas, the plant remains a fig- 
ment of the land promoter’s imagina- 
tion. 

Presumably the promoters avoid 
the requirement that the applicant 
must have seen the tract on which he 
is filing. Their literature fails to in- 
form the lessee he must purchase the 
land within the three-year lease 
period. And it is silent about the pre- 
requisites for purchase that run in the 
neighborhood of $3,000 over and 
above the “prove up” price on the 
face of the lease. 


Southern Nevada is not the only 
area subject to such leases, With 
fabulous claims of potential wealth 
amid the sage brush and tumbleweeds, 
advertisements have invited the pub- 
lice to take cut oil and gas leases 
in Wyoming and New Mexico as 
well. 

“We do not sell any oil or gas 
leases—we only sell our services in 
checking the records of the filing lo- 
cation and file for the individual on 
his signed Federal application,” a 
typical ad reads. By sending a check 
for $100 to the promoter, anybody 
can get an oil and gas lease through 
him. But for $30 the same person 
could have procured the same lease 
directly from the Government. 

And this is not all. The ad offers 
a “40-acre Government oil lease in oil 
booming Wyoming. ... You do no 
drilling . . . pay no taxes.” The pre- 
sumption is you just sit back and 
collect oil royalties. 


Hundreds of Complaints 


The Better Business Bureau in 
New York has a fat file of inquiries 
and complaints on the subject of 
these ads. From their correspondents 
in Nevada and Wyoming, the Bureau 
has reports that, although there 
has been some drilling in the 
counties mentioned in the ads, there 
is no record of commercial production 
in the areas. Officials have reported 
that the leases filed by such outfits 
are “well isolated from any known 
oil deposits.” 

In all of these cases, whether it be 
home-sites in Las Vegas or oil leases 
in the oil-famed Williston Basin, 
there is the thread of omission. State- 
ments are made (many of which may 
be correct in themselves) and the 
reader is led to draw inferences of 
great wealth to be tapped. Proclaim- 
ing the leases speculative, the very 
use of the word “speculation” is such 
as to hint of the riches to be won by 
the fortunate. 

The plain facts are that these pro- 
moters offer, and deliver, leases on 
land that can only be described as 
rattlesnake farms — isolated acreage 
usually far out in the desert country 
for which no man has found commer- 
cial use. To call them “speculations” 
is to dignify them beyond the imagi- 
nation of the promoters who offer 
them. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 
















Only one previous bull market in all history has 
lasted longer than the current move. This does not 
mean that the present advance cannot last another 
year, two years, even five years, but the odds 
against its continued life obviously increase as 
time goes on. With industrial shares quoted at 
only about 12.9 times earnings there seems no need 
to be actively bearish today if we assume, as almost 
everyone does, that there will be further gains in 
business activity and therefore in earnings and 
dividends. But the possible scope of any additional 
rise in stock prices must be considered. 


In the past, industrial equities have proven 
overvalued and vulnerable when their yields de- 
clined to 314 or 31% per cent. The latter level was 
attained briefly late in July and closely approached 
toward the end of September, though advancing: 
dividends and falling prices have raised yields to 
a current level of 3.8 per cent. Low stock yields 
have a two-fold significance; they can become too 
low to compensate for the risks involved in equity 
investment, and they can become relatively un- 
attractive in terms of the returns available on 
bonds. Both factors have played a part at past 
market peaks. 


There is no way to tell at what point on the 
yield scale investors may decide that the game is 
no longer worth the candle, though it is hard to 
see why their reactions on this point should differ 
markedly during the current bull market from those 
they have shown on previous occasions. It may 
very possibly be that the new importance of insti- 
tutional investors—many of which are corporations 
for whom 85 per cent of dividend income is tax 
exempt—has lessened the significance of stock-bond 
yield comparisons, but the practical importance of 
this assumption is questionable. 


Several months ago, Standard & Poor’s esti- 


mated full year dividends on its daily index of 50 — 


industrial shares at $18. This estimate was ap- 
parently conservative, since payments have already 
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Advanced stage of bull market requires consideration of the 
possible scope of any further advance. This affords little 


incentive to stress profit as the chief investment objective 





closely approached that point. But if we assume 
that dividends will reach $20 some time next year, 
and apply certain arbitrary yield levels to this 
figure, it is possible to make a rough guess as to 
possible future price objectives. 


At a $20 annual rate of dividends, prices could 
advance from the present level of 472 to about 525 
without changing the current yield. This would 
be a gain of some 11 per cent. A rise to a 3% 
per cent yield basis would carry them to 570, 
about 21 per cent above present prices. Conceiv- 
ably further business improvement in 1957 and 
1958 could prolong the advance beyond these 
levels, but this kind of star-gazing furnishes no 
basis for realistic investment decisions. 


It is by no means beyond the realm of possibility 
that dividends on the 50 industrials could advance 
to $20 next year, but the matter of timing must be 
considered. Faced with large capital outlays, tight 
money (if business stays good) and Federal in- 
come tax payments at 110 per cent of nominal 
rates, corporations are not likely to indulge in any 
orgy of dividend increases during the early or 
middle months of 1956 on top of the generous 
raises being voted now. 


Thus, for some months to come, the maximum 
rate which can be expected is probably around 
$18.50. It would be the height of irrational, purely 
speculative optimism to base prices in March, 
say, on dividends to be declared in November. 
If prices reach 525 while dividends are only 
$18.50, the resultant yield would be 314 per cent; 
at a quotation of 570, it would be 314 per cent. 
The latter level, at least, would be alarming in 
its implications. And it should not be forgotten 
that these hypothetical calculations are based on 
the most favorable assumptions concerning busi- 
ness, earnings, dividends and investor attitudes. 
Thus, profit does not appear to be a suitable in- 
vestment objective today. 

Written November 10, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Employment Still Strong 

Optimistic predictions of high level holiday busi- 
ness are supported by the latest employment fig- 
ures. Through October, the number of employed 
stood at 65.2 million. The month showed a gain 
of 400,000’ over September; it was just short of 
the August record of 65.5 million (but mid- 
summer is usually the high water mark for jobs). 
The number of workers on the job usually rises 
as fall shopping seasons get under way, but this 
year's October total was a good three million above 
a year ago. And the manufacturing work force, 
which generally falls off this time of year, went 
up slightly. Longer factory working hours and an 
average one cent an hour increase brought aver- 
age weekly factory earnings to an all-time high 


of $78.09. 


Dividend Payments Up 


Dividend news in September made it one of the 
best months of this year for stockholder income. 
A substantial rise in corporate cash payments 
brought the total for the first nine months to $7.1 
billion, 9.5 per cent over disbursements in the same 
1954 period. September payments of nearly $1.5 
billion were almost 17 per cent ahead of those 
in the 1954 month, with gains shown in 19 of the 
40 industry groups tabulated by the Department 
of Commerce. The healthy state of the automobile. 
chemicals, mining, oil refining, non-ferrous metals, 
electrical machinery and iron and steel industries 
was reflected in relatively large gains over year- 
earlier figures. 


Highway Spending Sears 

Although road-building costs have been declin- 
ing since 1952, total expenditures this year will 
reach an estimated $7.6 billion compared with 
about $6.5 billion last year and only $2.3 billion 
in 1946 when the postwar program was just getting 
under way. The drop in costs has resulted from 
increased mechanization of equipment, and keen 
competition for available business. A Bureau of 
Public Roads study shows that in 1954 an average 
of 6.7 bids were submitted on Federal-aid road 
contracts; during the first and second quarters of 
1955 the average was 10.5 and 8.6 respectively. 
Should the trend continue, even more road con- 
struction per dollar of tax money spent will be 
derived. State gasoline and other motor vehicle 
taxes to be made available for highway purposes 
16 


will probably total $3.3 billion this year compared 
with less than $1.5 billion ten years ago. (How- 
ever, New York voters last week turned down a 
proposal to increase that state’s gasoline tax two 
cents for new road construction.) Not only have 
taxes been increased, but motor vehicle registra- 
tions are rising year by year. By the end of 1955 
it is expected that total registrations will exceed 


61.3 million, up 4.6 per cent from the year-earlier 
figure. 


Peak Cotton Crop 


Either new uses will have to be found for cotton 
or quite a few producers will have to turn to other 
crops. This is the simple message to be read in 
the Agriculture Department’s latest estimate of 
14,843,000 bales for “1955. This was 915,000 
higher than the department's previous estimate and 
some observers think the actual gain was still 
higher. Most interesting facet of the Government’s 
figures is its estimate of an average yield of 431 
pounds per acre as compared with the 1954 crop 
average of 341 an acre. Futures markets have risen 
since the new estimate was released, apparently 
on the belief that most of the surplus wiil be ware- 
housed on Government loan. 


The Wide Screen 


Motion picture exhibitors have found the new 
wide screen technics an effective weapon against 
TV competition. Hence a new film process that will 
enable small theatres to use the 55 millimeter 
CinemaScope on their 35mm equipment can be 
expected to aid the box office still further. Intro- 
duced by 20th. Century-Fox Film, the new process 
goes hand in hand with a new development in 
sound equipment. With an attachment costing 
about $900 to install, theatres will be able to play 
all CinemaScope pictures on their existing film 
handling equipment in their full and proper size. 


New Building Peak 


Although new home construction ‘in October 
declined, commercial and industrial work con- 
tinued to rise, smashing all previous monthly 
records. Because of the dip in residential construc- 
tion, over-all October building outlays declined 
slightly from the preceding month, but they were 
eleven per cent above the October 1954 total, 
which up to that time was a record for that month. 
It is now estimated that 1955 expenditures for 
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new construction will hit $42 billion against 1954’s 
$37.6 billion, a rise of 10.7 per cent. Actual spend- 
ing through October was 13 per cent higher than 
in the same 1954 period. Heavy contract awards 
continue in large volume and for the first 44 weeks 


were a little better than one-third greater than in 
the 1954 period. 


Meat Prices Down 


Meat packers’ dollar sales may decline because 
of the tremendous production which in turn is 
causing lower prices. Figures for the latest week 
show production up about 3 per cent over the 
preceding week. This was 13 per cent above a year 
earlier and marked the greatest output of red meats 
for any week since the Government started to keep 
tab on processors. The expansion in hog slaughter 
was largely responsible for the increase in over-all 
production. Slaughter in the week from November 
7 through November 11 was off because of the 
shutdowns for Election Day and Veterans Day, but 
is expected to pick up again in the following week. 


Tin Can Boom 


Sales in 1955 of tin cans are expected to top 
1954’s. This is in spite of the tremendous growth 
of other types of packages. Estimates are that out- 
put may hit 38 billion cans this year compared 
with 36.6 billion last year. Behind this is the heavy 
demand from both old and new users. Fruit and 
vegetable packers, can’s heaviest buyers, bought 10 
per cent more cans in the first half of 1955 than 
a year ago. Brewers, pet food canners and shorten- 
ing producers are also using more cans this year 
than last—and the industry is fast finding new 
uses for its product. 


Cement Prices 

Although Universal Atlas Cement Company has 
increased its cement price by 25 cents a barrel effec- 
tive next January 1, other members of the industry 
have declined to follow suit. Most companies were 
inclined to admit that an increase was needed be- 
cause of higher overhead and other costs. But they 
are holding back such announcements until more 
propitious times. This would most probably be 
late December, right before the beginning of the 
new quarter. 


Corporate Briefs 


American Hardware Corp. plans acquisition 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia manu- 
facturer of saws, knives and other tools. 

Shell Oil Company plans sale of its Midwest 
bottled gas business to the National Propane 
Corporation for $10 million. 

Marquette Cement stockholders have approved a 
214-for one stock split. 

Kroger Company reopening its 52 grocery stores 
in the St. Louis area which have been closed since 
September 17 by strike. 
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Latest Market Statistics 


Nov. 9 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 12.93 12.46 
A ED os See ee 8.14 9.04 
20 Utiities ........ 15.54 15.23 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 3.80% 4.49% 
EE ia He HAS 4.93 5.38 
20 Utilities ......... 4.56 4.80 
Oy 6 ses cecnw 3.91 4.56 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation, see also page 32. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 








mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 


the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent 

Price 
U. 3. Gov't Bios, WIS a cckewccs 96 ° 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 95 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 108 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 2%s, 1961... 96 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

DE: icticisachapasanaineeuants 
Gites Service 3s, 1977... .26cien 97 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 92 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 91 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969.... 107 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 100 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 101 


> Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


Net 
Yield 
2.80% 
3.10 
3.35 
3.38 


3.28 
3.16 
3.09 
3.17 
3.23 
3.81 
3.25 
3.43 


Call 
Price 


Not 
104 
Not 
10056 


105 
100 
103 
10236 
105 
105 
103% 
104.4 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


ment purposes. 


Recent 
Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 143 
Associated Dry Goods 544% cum... 109 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum........sce0 60 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum,........ 107 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 32 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 43 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 103 
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Yield 
4.90% 
4.82 


4.17 
4.21 
4.37 
4.65 
4.85 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


c-Dividends—, Recent 
1954 1955 Price Y 


(ee re $1.00 *$1.00 56 
E] Paso Natural Gas.......... 200 150 47 
General Foods ............0.. 25 3310 -Bi 
Standard Oil of California..... *3.00 *3.00 86 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 3.00 105 
United Air Limes.........:... 150 150 37 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 250 2.00 57 


* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 


Call 
Price 
Not 
110 


Not 
106 
(1960) 
50 
105 


ield 
1.8% 
4.3 

$3.9 
3.5 
2.9 
4.0 
3.5 























Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


cDividends—, Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 180 50% 
Borden Company ...........+- *280 180 64 4.4 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 090 16 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 240 240 49 49 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ............ 1.20 120 21 5.7 
International Harvester ....... 200 2.00 36 56 
eg: yf ere eres 3.00 3.00 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 5.00 81 6.2 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 51 59 
May Department Stores....... 180 190 42 753 
PO DMD bicckwsdavvcsaes 180 *1.80 34 5.2 
Norfolk & Western............ 3.50 3.75 57 66 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.20 2.20 49 45 
ee ee 2.00 2.00 4 520 
Philip Morris, Inc. ........... 3.00 3.00 45 6.7 
Safeway SQetew occ odie cskesics 240 240 49 49 
Socony Mobil Oil ............ 2.25 2.50 57 44 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.30 51 4.7 
Standard Beads ..iccccesisss 25 265 8 3° 
Seetthe TE ae ic xccccsaeness 225 27 S38 6&1 
Walgreen Company .......... 160 185 30 6.2 
West Penn Electric .......... 115 095 27 48 





* Also paid stock. { Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 






—, Recent 
1955 Price Yield 


S 


BON DUE isons ocixcacesace $3.00 $3.00 59 5.1% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 5.75 725 1 43 
Brooklyn Union Gas ......... 1.60 180 34 52 
Cluett, Peabody ............. 250 150 46 54 
Container Corporation ........ 250 300 68 44 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 *240 41 59 
Gonetel Beet 6 i606 hc0cy ws 167 2.17 48 45 
Glidden Company .....,...... 200 200 39 5.1 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 3.75 119 5.0 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... *200 200 56 3.6 
‘Simmons Company ........... 250 300 49 6.1 
DE SEE caccndveugcnite nen 260 2.70 57 53 
UL, Gh, OE oss ownsabienddede 150 2.15 55 4.7 
Worthington Corporation ..... 2.50 200 46 54 


rs “* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Output of "Big Four'' manufacturers is not as concentrated 


as probers suggest—Europeans show interest in when and 


if American economy will enter into another depression 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—From time 
to time, some government or private 
agency announces that the “Big 
Four” account for some startlingly 
high proportion of an industry’s out- 
put. There will be a table pairing 
each Big Four in an industry with 
an uncomfortably large figure. Later 
on, heads of companies make cor- 
rections. It turns out that the figures 
were wrong, that much of the Big 
Four output consisted of sidelines. 
Industry leadership isn’t quite that 
close to supremacy. 

The Census Bureau had under- 
taken a project which may, among 
other things, correct present impres- 
sions of just how concentrated various 
industries are. In assembling findings 
from the manufacturers’ census, it 
will show how many plants are under 
common ownership, along with usual 
figures of such things as shipments, 
payrolls and other items. The tables 
will disclose how much given indus- 
tries have spread out into other fields: 
auto companies, say, into appliances. 
Concentration may prove as great 
as present statistics indicate, but 
amounts, line by line, will be different. 

Everyone who looks at those things 
has been surprised by the little re- 
semblance there seems to be between 
Census compilations on the one hand 
and company reports on the other. 
Are they talking about the same 
things? The Census inquiry is di- 
rected to just that point. It will try 
to relate its compilations more or less 
to what is learned when one reads 
what the chairman says. 


Such statistics can be given an 
interesting twist. They'll provide 
leads for new anti-trust investiga- 
tions. For example, the Senate probe 
into General Motors will concentrate 
cn that company’s expansion outside 
the auto industry: into refrigerators 
and locomotives, for instance. 
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Officials of the State Depart- 
ment, Export-Import Bank, World 
Bank and other agencies say that 
there’s one question they’re always 


asked when they’re abroad: When. 


will America have its depression. 
Sometimes, the questioner wants to 
be filled in on additional detail: How 
big will it be? How many will be un- 
employed? Will such and such com- 
modities be affected? 

The interest in, or perhaps obses- 
sion with, a coming slump is hardly 
academic. Throughout the world, it’s 
emphasized, are countries in which 
aimost everybody earns his living or 
seems to from the same industry: in 
Brazil, it’s coffee, in Bolivia tin. An 
American depression, it’s always 
feared, would cut off their market. 

Nor are inquiries disinterested. 
Often they’re holders of large quanti- 
ties of some commodity or other, 
likely as not against a lot of credit. 
They’re worried that they’ll suddenly 
be sold out. Thus they follow Ameri- 
can economic news as closely as they 
can. 


Speeches by Administration offi- 
cials, especially those of the Com- 
merce Department, have become a 
steady drone of pointing-with-pride, 
as if Election Day were next month. 
The higher a man stands in the official 
hierarchy the more likely it is that 
his speech once more calls attention 
to the boom, which perhaps is being 
over-advertised. 


Very likely with next year’s 
politics in mind, a House Committee 
recently sent a questionnaire to all the 
agencies asking what kind of informa- 
tion they make public, what they keep 
secret. The replies, almost case by 
case, furnish an illustration of exactly 
the way Government does manage to 
hide things, not always deliberately. 
Customarily, it hides a story by pub- 





lishing it, unintelligibly, in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

The answers, sample ‘phone in- 
quiries established, were not written 
by the government press agents, but 
by the lawyers and the security 


cfficers. A volume of hundreds of 
pages, supposed to show what news 
is available, bristles with citations of 
legal authority and references to 
earlier replies. 

Some agencies, such as the SEC, 
were created only for the purpose of 
disclosing things. Invariably, one dis- 
covers, there are a great many things 
that are not disclosed; it’s true that 
the secrets are mostly legitimate since 
they were gathered in confidence. It’s 
up to Congress to discover whether 
this is always the case. 


Although it’s virtually certain 
that subsidies to farmers will be in- 
creased, there’s no reason yet for sup- 
posing that the method will consist of 
firm 90 per cent supports. Not all 
farm state Congressmen like them. 
There’s a strong chance that some 
variation of the Brannan plan will be 
applied to several crops. 


In Washington there is a Na- 
tional Housing Center, where new 
products for homes are displayed and 
promoted. Some of them no doubt 
are seven-day wonders; others may 
prove to be best sellers. 

Both at the Center and from the 
advertising pages of building maga- 
zines, One notices a tendency toward 
turning what used to be appliances, 
kept in a closet, into permanent fix- 
tures. A permanent fixture, inciden- 
tally, usually can be financed through 
FHA. One effect is to make builders 
retail distributors in place of stores. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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your shots accurately 


When you make investment 
decisions, you’re sure of your 
facts when you read The New 
York Times. The Times gives 
you more news of business, in- 
dustry and finance than any 
other publication ... complete, 
accurate, unbiased. Try it. 
You’ll enjoy reading The New 
York Times every day. 


Che New York Cimes 


FOR 48 YEARS FIRST IN THE WORLD 
IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 








CONTINENTAL 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%4) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 3, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1955. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary 

















CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
ividend 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 















Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share and a year end 
extra dividend of 75 cents per share, 
payable December 10, 1955, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 25, 1955. 


Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share 
payable December 15, 1955, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 25, 1955. 


G. E. ARNOLD 


Secretary 












November 4, 1955 








New-Business Brevities 























Electrical . . . 

Complementing the tiny transistors 
which have replaced bulky vacuum 
tubes in many small radios produced 
today is development by Radio Cor- 
poration of America of the smallest 
ioudspeaker yet built, a unit measur- 
ing only 24% x ¥Y% inches—this, of 
course, will provide a valuable assist 
to manufacturers in reducing still fur- 
ther the dimensions of future pocket- 
size radios. . . . Housewives are said 


to be assured of uniform waffles with | 


a new waffle-making appliance intro- 
duced by the Toastmaster Products 
Division of McGraw Electric Com- 
pany—the secret to success lies in a 
super-sensitive thermostatic control 
incorporated in the baker which in- 
sures constant heat from waffle to 
waffle. . . . New convenience for the 
motorist is a cigarette lighter that 
puffs ; insert an unlighted cigarette in 
it, press a button and the cigarette 
is ready for the smnoker—designed to 
take the place of the conventional 
automobile lighter, it’s distributed by 
Empire Lion Sales Company. .. . 
An inexpensive synchroflash testing 
device that formerly was sold only to 
photography dealers is now being 
manufactured for general sale by 
Ansco, a division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation—the small size 
tester can be used to check shutter 
synchronization, flash circuits, flash- 
lamps, and batteries and B/C 
cartridges. 





Gadgets... 

A simple three-foot long transpar- 
ent plastic tube can eliminate the 
back-breaking stoop from picking up 
practice golf balls, according to W. G. 
Watson who is marketing this aid— 
a slight downward pressure of the 
tube, which holds 20 golf balls, easily 
traps the ball. . In time for an 
ounce of prevention before cold win- 
ter winds blow in is a door weather- 
stripping kit complete with vinyi 
piastic stripping and adhesive for its 





application—the kit is manufactured 
by Lifetime Fibreglass Screening 
Company. .. . New in the way of 10- 


gallon garbage cans is a colorful poly- 
ethylene plastic model manufactured 
by Loma Plastics, Inc.—extremely 
light in weight without sacrificing 
durability, the plastic can is sold with 
or without a lid. . . . Troubled with 
sticky doors, windows, drawers ?—a 
new lubricant called Slide Free is 
said quickly to solve this problem by 
eliminating wood swelling. An 
extra speaker for a radio, phonograph 
or television receiver can be tuned up 
or down independently or together 
with the unit to which it is attached 
—called the Holiday Extra Voice by 
Holiday Plastics, Inc., it is sold with 
a cord of 25 or 50 feet. 


Machines & Tools .. . 

A flourishing business in home 
lawn servicing (at a far more attrac- 
tive price than is now generally pos- 
sible) may well be in the offing with 
development of the Lawnscaper pic- 
tured below, a single machine that 
cuts, aerates, fertilizes, rolls, mulches 





and distributes weed-killing chemi- 
cals in one operation—the novel ma- 
chine, said to enable a man to service 
three or four 4,000 square foot lawns 
per hour, is to be franchised to deal- 
ers who will receive exclusive rights 


from Lawnscape Corporation of 
America to work an area with some 
10,000 population. .. . A new type of 
circular saw blade, the Barnes Blade, 
presently available only for the No. 
77 Skil saw, permits cutting in closer 
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quarters than heretofore has been 
possible—among its uses, for exam- 
ple, would be the flush cutting of a 
door plate right against the stud... . 
Speaking of circular power saws, the 
Mall Tool Company is showing a new 
portable model that’s low pricewise as 
well as in weight—it features a 6%4- 
inch blade and has a maximum cut- 
ting depth of 2-1/6 inches. . . . Com- 
ing to market for the professional is 
a new air pressure caulking gun— 
manufactured by Calbar Paint & 
Varnish Company, it’s called the 
Calbar No: 55. 


Packaging .. . 

A carton imprinting machine being 
exhibited by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., has 
a rated speed of 10,000 pieces an hour 
and will handle folded boxes, tags 
and envelopes ranging in size from 
2% inches square to 18 inches square 
—among its advantages are simplicity 
of changing imprint and piece sizes, 
and the ability to turn out sharp re- 
productions on difficult materials in- 
cluding waxed surfaces. . . . Available 
for licensing is a box design in which 
the container remains flat until need- 
ed, at which time it is easily assembled 
by means of interlocking cleats—the 
Panel-lox technique, patented by 
Cardinal Containers, is suitable for 
use with plywood, veneer-kraft panels 
and heavier lumber. . . . A pyramid- 
shaped milk container that’s said to 
be sturdier than the presently popular 
square carton is about to be marketed 
to the milk industry by American 
Tetra Pak Corporation—it was de- 
veloped some time ago in Sweden. 
. . . New also is a machine by the 
Berada Corporation which assembles 
six 12-ounce cans around a chipboard 
core and bands them securely with 
Bakelite polyethylene in lieu of con- 
ventional cardboard—the net result 
is a pack that’s less costly to produce, 
lighter in weight and easier to store. 


Random Notes... 

First commercial use of Darlan, a 
new synthetic fiber introduced by 
B. F. Goodrich ‘Chemical Company 
(FW Nov. 9), will be as a light- 
weight deep-pile luxury fabric re- 
sembling natural fur—in this fabri- 
cated form it will be sold under the 
trade-name Borglura and will be 
fashioned into women’s coats to retail 
for about $150, according to the 
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New highways pave the 
way for Armco sales 


News of the vast new road-build- 
ing programs around the country 
is good news for Armco. For these 
programs broaden already large 
markets for a great many Armco 
products. 


Armco FLEX-BEAM® Guard- 
rail, for example, is installed on 
expressways, highways and county 
roads to make danger spots less 
hazardous. Heavy-duty, long- 
lasting corrugated metal pipes— 
in a variety of sizes, coatings and 
designs—are used under road- 
ways for surface and subsurface 
drainage. 


PRM Co 


But these represent only a few 
of more than 30 products made 
by Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., a subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corporation. The complete 
list ranges from steel sheeting te 
metal snow fence, from retaining 
walls to steel buildings. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., with its wide variety of 
fabricated products, is one ex- 
ample of the diversity that assures 
stability at Armco. New and ever- 
wider markets for these products 
provide broad opportunities for 
future growth. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


V' SPECIAL STEELS 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION* ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC.- THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








George W. Borg Corporation. . 
Come January and the Fuller Brush 
Company representative will have an 
extra load to carry on his house-to- 
house visits—the company now is 
completing plans for its own brand 
of vitamins, including geriatric items 
for the old-age population. . . . Park 
& Tilford Distillers Corporation has 
more gift packages this season than 
at any time previously in its 115-year 
history—the array includes seven new 
gift cartons, three unusual decanters 
and four new brands. . . . Coming 





closer to success perhaps than ever 
before in the search for unbreakable 
glassware is a British manufacturer, 
James A. Jobling & Co., Ltd.—cups 
and other glassware made under its 
new formula are said to be two to 
three times stronger than the nearest 
competitor; moreover, the glass is 
virtually stainproof. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of this issue. 
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BACKGROUND 


Shipping Saga 


ack in 1949, Fortune magazine 

described American Export 
Lines as “a good showpiece for the 
subsidy system,’ a reference to the 
line’s ability to operate profitably 
without much use of the Government 
subsidy umbrella. Ironically, in that 
relatively poor business year, Ameri- 
can Export earned $4,98 a share, re- 
flecting heavy relief shipments abroad. 
Last year, when business generally 
was on a much higher plateau, the 
line weathered 
its stormiest 
earnings year 
in two decades, 
profits dipping 
to 18 cents a 
share. A sub- 
stantial reduc- 
tion in freight 
traffic on all 
routes, lower 
rates due to in- 
tensive compe- 
tition, and the 
loss of the general passenger agency 
of the Italian Lines in this country 
all played a part. 

This year, however, foreign trade 
is booming and rates on both inbound 
and outbound cargo have been in- 
creased, so that smoother sailing is 
faced. Freight tonnage carried is up 
around 15 per cent and passenger 
revenues (which account fot some 30 
per cent of gross revenues) seem 
headed for a new peak. Because of 
this, along with improvement in the 
company’s financial position, some an- 
_alysts of shipping stocks anticipate 
dividend resumption by the line be- 
fore the year is out. 

At the helm of American Export 
Lines is President John Elliot Slater, 
a one-time railroad man and professor 
of transportation (University of IIli- 
nois) turned shipping executive. Sla- 
ter was a partner in the engineering 
firm of Coverdale & Colpitts when 
William Coverdale headed a syndicate 
which bought control of American 
Export. Slater became associated 
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John E. Slater 


” By Louis J. Rolland 


with the line, first as a director and 
later an officer, becoming president in 
1949. Last year, when a group headed 
by “Pat” McGinnis won control of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, Slater also became 
chairman of the road on which he had 
worked following graduation from 
the Harvard Business School. 
Slater believes the public’s interest 
in shipping is not on the wane, but 
increasing. As proof he cites heavy 
bookings on the 1,000-passenger 


liners Independence and Constitution | 


which travel the “sunlane” route to 
Algeciras, Cannes, Genoa and Naples, 
and the Four Aces which are combi- 
nation cargo-passenger vessels calling 
at Mediterranean and Near East 
ports. Says Slater: “The faster an 
airplane flies, the more it supplies 
only transportation.” 

As a subsidized steamship line op- 
erating on essential trade routes, 
American Export is entitled to oper- 
ating differential subsidy to equalize 
costs between U.S. and foreign oper- 
ators. Slater declares substantial 
progress has been made in arriving at 
subsidy rates with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration while an increase in 
the number of subsidized voyages 
(granted around mid-year) will per- 
mit greater flexibility in meeting 
competition. More efficient operations 
should be possible next year with the 
opening of the second and third mod- 
ern piers at Hoboken, N.J. 

+. = 

Atoms and Lamps— When Presi- 
dent Don G. Mitchell of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., used atom 
power recently to start up the assem- 
bly machines in the company’s new 
St. Marys, Pa., lamp plant, the power 
was for demonstration purposes only. 
But it did symbolize Sylvania’s broad- 
ened perspective which now ranges 
all the way from atoms to lamps. Syl- 
vania today ranks as one of the na- 
tion’s two largest manufacturers of 
radio receiving tubes (accounting for 
more than a fifth of total output), and 
is also a major factor in television 
picture tubes. It is first in photoflash 


bulbs, second in fluorescent lamps, 
third in incandescent lamps, and also 
one of the top ten TV set makers, In 
the nuclear field, Sylvania is working 
on fuel elements for atomic reactors. 

The St. Marys plant, says Don 
Mitchell, is the “most technically ad- 
vanced plant of its kind in the world.” 
It will produce several hundred thous- 
and incandescent lamps daily, includ- 
ing standard light bulbs, switchboard 
lamps, and Softlight—the pearl-pink 
lamp for household and other use. 

e + * 


Signode Steel Reports—Anyone 
who has watched shipping crates be- 
ing bound and reinforced with Sig- 
node Steel Strapping Company’s 
equipment cannot fail to be impressed 
by its efficiency. Apparently this view 
is shared by many, since Signode’s 
sales just about trebled between 1946 
and 1954, and in the first nine months 
of this year dollar volume rose a re- 
sounding 36 per cent. Signode’s prog- 
ress was mirrored by a 2-for-1 split 
last May, following which the com- 
pany’s shares moved from the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange to the Big 
Board in August. Directors recently 
sanctioned a 20-cent extra plus four 
per cent in stock, in addition to the 
regular 20-cent quarterly dividend. 
(The shares sold “ex” these payments 
November 3.) Meanwhile, the de- 
mand for labor-saving equipment con- 
tinues to rise and Signode is taking 
advantage of this trend with its com- 
plete line of power-driven strapping 
tools and machines, along with re- 
cently introduced portable air-pow- 
ered strapping tools for industrial 
operations. Profits seem headed for 
$2.50 or so per share this year, up 
from $1.98 in 1954, 

x OK Ok 

City of Industry—-A unique de- 
velopment is now being erected on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike at the 
Fort Washington Inter-Change 12 
miles north of Philadelphia’s City 
Hall. Named Fort Washington Park, 
it is an industrial “park,” the newest 
concept in business living. Here, 
plants and warehouses of various in- 
dustries will live together just like 
suburbanites. There is room to ex- 
pand, to park, load, and _ unload. 
Although the industrial park concept 
is fairly new, there are now 120 such 
major parks in the nation, 75 having 
been built since 1940. 
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Airlines and Jets 





Concluded from page 11 


upon at any time prior to December 
16, 1959. Eastern is not required to 
make any payments on the principal 
until 1966, and semi-annual instal- 
ments may then be paid until Decem- 
ber 16, 1975. American Airlines is 
resorting to $75 million notes pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company at four per cent. 

These and other financing needs 
yet to be announced are likely to 
dictate conservative dividend policies. 
Earnings this year have been so fav- 
orable, however, that American, East- 
ern and National and Western all 
have increased their dividends, and 
Northwest resumed payments May 1 
after a nine-year lapse. 

That the airline industry will con- 
tinue to grow and to require more 
seating capacity is unquestioned. 
Each of the Big Four airlines takes 
in more passenger revenue today than 
any except the largest railroads, and 
the combined airlift carries more pas- 
sengers than all of the railway coach 
services combined. More new records 
for air travel are being set this year 
with total revenue passenger miles 
approaching 20 billion compared with 
the previous 16.2 billion peak in 1954. 
“Air transportation,’ comments Cap- 
tain E. V. Rickenbacker of Eastern 
Air Lines, “should make more pro- 
gress in the next ten years than we 
have been able to accomplish in the 
last 25. Within a year after the intro- 
duction of jet-powered air travel 
across the nation, the airlines will 
supercede surface transportation sys- 
tems as the country’s primary carrier 
of passengers.” 

Flying at 550 to 600 miles per 
hour, the new jets will turn over pas- 
senger and other revenues at a spec- 
tacular rate by radically cutting down 
on the time required to earn a 1,000- 
mile or 2,500-mile fare. From Los 
Angeles to New York, the expected 
jet time will be 444 hours compared 
with nearly eight today, although 
westward flights will take a little 
longer. 

From the investment standpoint 
risks are still large in the airline in- 
dustry generally. Eastern, however, 
is one of the most conservatively 
managed and is improving its posi- 
NOVEMBER 16, 1955 














CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


.. giatecemarne OIL N. J.’s 13-point advance following the 
announcement of a proposed 3-for-1 split has stimulated 
new interest in other candidates fot stock splits. Sharp price 
advances usually follow most announcements of stock splits. 
General Motors rose 14 points, U. S. Steel 9 points, and 
Reynolds Metals 18 points on similar news. Active year-end 
markets provide a favorable background for splits, and 
many more can be expected. 





A list of 50 companies likely to announce stock splits or 
large stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’S 
Staff. These are strong, prosperous concerns where earnings 
are favorable and where dividend increases can easily be 
afforded. The background in each case points to a stock 
split eventually and an increase in the cash dividend. 
Current dividends on these stocks offer you yields up to 7%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “50 Candidates in Line 
for Stock Split-Ups.” In addition we will send you without extra charge 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 





























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC | 
COMPANY 


CPt dal No tice 


Dividends of 45 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVI- 
DEND PREFERENCE COM- 
MON STOCK for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1955, have 
been declared payable December 
19, 1955, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Novem- 
ber 21, 1955. Checks will be mailed. 


C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 









































tion. Pan American, a dividend payer 
since 1941, provides moderate income 
and will participate in future industry 
growth. United Air Lines has longer 
term appreciation prospects. Amer- 
ican is a leveraged situation, with 
400,000 shares of preferred stock in 
addition to long-term debt outstand- 
ing ahead of the common stock. 








BLAW-KNOX 
COMPANY 


Dividend #156 


So 


The Board of Directors of 
Blaw-Knox Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation, at a meet- 
ing held October 31, 1955, 
declared a cash dividend of 
THIRTY CENTS (§$.30) per 
share, payable December 14, 
1955 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
November 14, 1955. 


G. L. LANGRETH 


Vice President—Finance 
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Brilliant successes 
of CLARK-designed axle- 
transmission drive units 

are establishing CLARK asthereli- 
able Power Train Headquarters. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Other Plants: Battle Creek, Jackson, Benton Harbor. 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK . . . TRANSMISSIONS 
TORQUE CONVERTERS + FRONT AND REAR AXLES 
* AXLE HOUSINGS + FARM EQUIPMENT UNITS « 
ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS * GEARS AND FORGINGS 
—FORK TRUCKS * TOWING TRACTORS + POWERED 
HAND TRUCKS * ROSS STRADDLE CARRIERS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS AND EXCAVATOR CRANES 


EQUIPMENT 




















DETROIT 
STEEL 
V, CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors, on October 25, 
1955, declared a cash dividend of 
25 cents a share on outstanding com- 
mon stock payable December 15, 1955, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 1, 1955. 


R. A. YODER 
Secretary-Treasurer 














TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
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Cash Dividend , . 
\ g 
No. 185 a ® 
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At the regular monthly meeting held 
October 26, 1955, the Board of Directors 
declared a regular cash dividend of 22'4¢ 
a share and an extra cash dividend of 10¢ 
a share, both payable December 5, 1955, 
te stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 10, 1955. 

By R. Seibel, Secretary 
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Street News 





Redevelopment plans assure 
Wall Street's remaining the 


nation's financial center 


i Wall Street district is here to 
stay as the financial center of 
the city and therefore of the nation. 
All that was necessary to justify that 
conclusion was an assurance that 
none of the leading commercial banks 
would move its headquarters to the 
Grand Central-Rockefeller Center 
area to which many important busi- 
ness enterprises had gone over a pe- 
riod of two decades. Uncertainty on 
that score was eased last summer 
when the Chase Manhattan Bank 
revealed it had engaged experts to 
survey its building requirements. 
Only two months earlier that institu- 
tion had advanced to the position of 
largest commercial bank in the city 
and second largest in the nation, fol- 
lowing the merger of Chase National 
with Bank of Manhattan. 


As the bank’s building plans now 
unfold, the fear of any important de- 
fection by the banking community 
seems to have been set at rest. The 
plans involve not just another impos- 
ing office building on Manhattan 
Island, but rather a redevelopment of 
the two largest city blocks in the 
Wall Street district into something 
like a Rockefeller Center. The two 
blocks would be combined into one; 
with a plaza to set off an imposing 
new building on the site of the old 
Mutual Life Insurance building, now 
being demolished. 

That isn’t all. In the over-all scheme 
of providing permanent headquarters 
for the city’s largest bank—Chase 
Manhattan—the Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank would acquire the pres- 
ent main office building of Chase 
Manhattan. Chemical Corn is the 
only major bank maintaining its head 
office in rented quarters, and that 
isn’t fitting for the third largest bank 
in the nation’s largest city. Since 
Chemical Corn’s lease on 16 Broad- 
way expires in the spring of 1958, 








an element of urgency has been in- 
jected into the Chase Manhattan land 
development plan. 







































The Great Hall of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce was filled to 
overflowing on the occasion when 
Henry C. Alexander was the guest 
speaker. The head of the House of 
Morgan would be sure to attract a 
capacity house in any event, but his 
drawing power in this instance re- 
ceived a boost because that very 
morning had seen the announcement 
of Mr. Alexander’s advancement 
from president to chairman of the 
board of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 
The same announcement emphasized 
that Mr. Alexander was to “continue” 
as chief executive officer of the bank. 
Before that quoted word was used, 
not many outside the banking com- 
munity were aware who the chief ex- 
ecutive officer was. 


There have been many changes 
in the official staff of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Inc., since it became an in- 
corporated bank about 15 years ago. 
But this time the changes were most 
significant. George Whitney, who 
personified what the Morgan firm 
had meant in the old era it dominated 
the banking scene, stepped out to 
make room for Mr. Alexander at 
the top. Arthur M. Anderson, who 
was considered one of the greatest 
authorities on railroad financing in 
the days when Morgan’s as a partner- 
ship was a dominating factor in the 
affairs of a large segment of the na- 
tion’s rail mileage, stepped down but 
remains as a director. So did Thomas 
S. Lamont, son of the late Thomas 
W. Lamont who took the reins when 
the elder J. P. Morgan dropped them. 
So did Junius Spencer Morgan, 
grandson of the original J. P. Mor- 
gan, although he was only 60 years 
old when the recent reshuffling of the 
top staff was made. 









Preliminary to a public offering 
of its stock, Ford Motor has now 
given all but one detail in which 
securities distributors, from _ the 
best equipped underwriting houses 
down to the small town securities 
dealers, are most keenly inter- 
ested. That is the probable price of 
the stock as it will emerge in split- 
up state for public offering. The 
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identity of the underwriting team to 
manage the flotation was revealed last 
week. Headed by Blyth & Co., it in- 
cludes First Boston Corp. ; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; and White, 
Weld & Co. 

Aim of the Ford offering will ‘ 
be a broad, nation-wide distribution, Union Tank Car Company 
getting the stock into the hands of 
as many individuals as possible. 








This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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25,000,000 
General Motors aie 
334% Sinking Fund Debentures 
4 

Concluded from page 7 

ous interruption. That is the goal due October 1, 1975 

sought by every business enterprise, 

though seldom  so_ conspicuously 

achieved. 

But there is a vocal school of 

thought which holds that large size, 196,406 Shares 

no matter how attained, is suspect. 
Blt makes no difference whether the Common Stock 


economic power which is supposed to 
stem from large size is or is not 
used to the detriment of competitors, 
suppliers or consumers; the possibil- 
, ity that it might be so used is re- 
. garded as a threat despite the fact 
| @ that anti-trust laws have been on the 
» B books for many years designed to 
t prevent any such threat from taking 
) 

t 

1 


No par value 


Private placement of the above securities has been arranged 
through the undersigned. 


tangible form. 
A Senate Antitrust subcommittee 
has just started hearings designed to 
- § probe how and why General Motors 
e Ilas reached its present size. This is Smith, Barney &Co. Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
- B expected to last three or four weeks 
t Hand will be far-reaching in scope, 
s § dealing with GM’s “structure, poli- 
s I}cies, practices and operations.” The 
n § company’s advertising policies, trade 
1. practices and research and develop- 
1, @ment activities will be examined, 
-- § anong many other things. The hear- 
‘s gs were, of course, preceded with 


e te usual disclaimer of any intention m0 00000 000 
t> harass the company. 

Most large U. S. corporations have BEAUNIT MILLS 
ig @ lived through this sort of thing before 
W j it j ; The Board of Directors declared the 
§ nr ete asaneimites and it is unlikely regular dividend of $1.25 per share 
+h ff nat the hearings will prove an impor- on the $5.00 Dividend Cumulative 
: Preferred Stock, payable December 
1€ Bunt stock market factor. The stock 1, S955 to ecbbabdede Sl aad 
€S #1, of course, a long-time investment November 15th. 
es Bl fworite—deservedly so—and at its Seen 27 t Be 
T- @ jresent price of 48 affords a yield of 
of #5 per cent. This is a much better 


declared on the Common Stock, 
payable December 1, 1955 to stock- 
it- B tan average return, quality consid- 
he B ered. 


holders of record November 15th. 
D § NOVEMBER 16, 1955 


November 10, 1955 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 
The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock ef 
$1.50 per share on Novem- 
ber 3, 1955. This dividend 
is payable on December 1, 
1955, to stockholders ef 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 14, 1955. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. 


H. W. SPRINGORUM, Treasurer 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Nov. 18: Acme Electric; Bayuk Ci- 
gars; Burgess Battery; Certain-teed 


Products; Diana Stores; Dresser In- 
dustries; Eaton Paper; Emerson Drug; 
Fair (The); General Box; General Con- 
tract; General. Electric; Glidden Co.; 
Globe-Union; Hercules Steel Products; 
Kennecott Copper; Lehn & Fink; Stix 
Baer & Fuller; U. S. Freight; Universal 
Products; York Corporation. 

Nov. 21: Allen Industries; Angostura- 
Wuppermann; California-Pacific Utili- 














of forty cents ($.40) per share on 


record December 15, 1955. 
November 2, 1955 L. 





Penn-lexas 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
The Board of Directors has today declared the regular quarterly dividend 


Preferred Stock and the regular quarterly dividend of thirty-five cents 
($.35) per share on the Capital Stock of the company. 


Both dividends are payable December 31, 1955 to stockholders of 





the $1.60 Cumulative Convertible 


D. SILBERSTEIN, President 

























“IT’S TIME 


Allied Chemical 
Amerada 

Am. Chain & Cable 
Am. & For. Power 
Am. Pot. & Chem. 
American Stores 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Chi. R. Isl. & Pac. 
City Stores 

Comb. Engineering 
Continental Baking 
Corning Glass 
Dow Chemical 
Eastman Kodak 
General Dynamics 


H. J. Heinz 
Int’l Packers 
Int’! Silver 
Int’l Tel. & Tel. 


Merck 



























National Lead 


from now on; singles out 9 stocks, many 
Biel uncovers very interesting low-priced 


buy now. 


authorities, we offer you ALL the above 





About Joseph D. Goodman 

Mr. Goodman’s almost infallible record 
of advice since he began writing in 
1919 is weli known to tens of thousands 
of successful investors. He strongly 
advised purchases at the 1942 bottom; 
advised taking profits at the 1946 top; 
put his readers into the market again 
in June of 1948; called the “buy” turn 
in the Spring of 1954. 











Noted FORBES Analyst Says: 


21 of these 48 Top Name Stocks! 


Int. Bus. Machine 


Johnson & Johnson 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Minnesota M. & 
Monsanto Chemical 
Montgomery Ward 


National Supply 

New York Central 
Northern Pacific 
Owens-Cor Fiberglass 
Goodman in FORBES, swamped by queries from anxious investors, as to whether 
to hold their stocks in the face of today’s uncertainties, reveals 21 overvalued 
stocks which appear to have “discounted not only the future but also the here- 
after.” “It’s time to sell,” says Mr. Goodman and he recommends 27 stocks to 
switch into now which include 2 low-priced issues at around $7 and $14. 


Another well-known FORBES analyst discusses the effect of political uncertainty 


also 5 stocks that resisted decline well, so may be leaders on new upturn. Lurie 
picks a conservative stock expected to increase dividend, a heavy equipment pro- 
ducer with steadily rising backlog of orders plus 4 speculative securities to 


To acquaint you with FORBES and its financial and business studies by seasoned 


for a full year (24 issues) for only $5. Send no money now, pay later when billed. 
Or get 6 extra issues Service FREE (30 for the price of 24) by sending $5 now. 
Money-back guarantee.. Address Dept. W-76. 


TO SELL” 


Pacific Finance 
Pitts. & Lake Erie RR 
Philadelphia Electric 
Remington Rand 
Reynolds Tobacco 
Rohm & Haas 

Scott Paper 

Sinclair 

Socony Mobiloil 
Southern Pacific 

S. Porto Rico Sugar 
Sun Oil 

Union Carbide 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Elec. 
Woolworth 


Mfg. 


with compelling reasons for purchasing. 
Chemical speculation involving merger; 


FREE with your FORBES subscription 


FOR MONEY 


FORB ES MANAGEMENT 


80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


‘Lowenstein (M.) & Sons; Midvale Co.; 








ties; Cannon Mills; Carnation Co.; 
Carriers & General; Central Foundry; 
Chicago Rivet & Machine; Christiana 
Securities; Coca-Cola Co.; Colorado 
Fuel & Iron; Congoleum-Nairn; Cor- 
nell Paper Products; Cutler-Hammer; 
DWG Cigar; du Pont (E. I.) de Ne- 
mours; Garrett Corporation; Kennametal 
Inc.; Mengel Stores; Mergenthaler 
Linotype; Montana Dakota Utilities; 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal; Potomac 
Electric Power; Pyle-National; South- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric; Tennessee 
Gas Transmission; Union Electric (Mis- 
souri); United Fruit; United Gas Cor- 
poration; Yale & Towne. 


Nov. 22: Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad; Alco Products; Aldens Inc.; 
American Chain & Cable; American 
Machine & Metals; Arnold Constable; 
Bucyrus-Erie; Calumet & Hecla; Can- 
ada Southern Railway; Celanese Cor- 
poration; Central Maine Power; Clevite 
Corporation; Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping; Crane Co.; Crown Zeller- 
bach; Dejay Stores; Eastern Malleable 
Iron; Erie Railroad; Fort Wayne Cor- 
rugated Paper; Gaylord Container; 
Glenmore Distilleries; Grand Rapids 
Varnish; Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing; Harrisburg Steel; Kansas Power 
& Light; Keystone Portland Cement; 
Marlin-Rockwell; Muskegon Piston 
Ring; Newmont Mining; Niagara Al- 
kali; Northern Indiana Public Service; 
Oliver Corporation; Pennsylvania Glass 
Sand; Pennsylvania Power & Light; 
Pepsi Cola Co.; Petroleum Corporation; 
Philco Corporation; Riegel Paper; 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls; Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting; St. Joseph 
Light & Power; Seeman Bros.; Shat- 
tuck (Frank G.); Shell Oil; Soss Manu- 
facturing; South Penn Oil; South Porto 
Rico Sugar; Sundstrand Machine & 
Tool; Thermoid Co.; Tucson Gas 
Electric Light & Power; Woodley 
Petroleum. 

Nov. 23: American Agricultural Chem- 
ical; American Bank Note; American 
Bosch Arma; American Hardware; 
American Writing Paper; Anaconda 
Co.; Anderson-Prichard Oil; Art Metal 
Construction; Automatic Canteen; Bell 
Telephone of Canada; Book-of-the- 
Month Club; CIT Financial; Carey, Bax- 
ter & Kennedy ; Chile Copper ; Cluett, Pea- 
body; Compo Shoe Machinery; Curtiss- 
Wright; Decker Manufacturing; Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite; Hertz Corporation; Hoff- 
man Electronics; Honolulu Gas;. Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper; Interstate 
Department Stores; Lone Star Cement; 









































National Aviation; New Haven Water: 
Nopco Chemical; Ontario Steel Prod- 
ucts; Oxford Paper; Phillips Screw; 
Port Huron Pulp & Paper; Ronson 
Corporation; Seaboard Oil; South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas; Standard Factors; 
Union Pacific Railroad; U. S. Tobacco: 
Vulcan Detinning; Wagner Electric. 


Dividend News 


Pitney Bowes: Increased the quarterly 
rate from 35 cents to 40 cents payable 
December 12 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 28. 

Simonds Saw & Steel: Paying $1.90 
December 15 to holders of record No- 
vember 18, bringing 1955 total to $4. 
Paid $3 in 1954. 
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)Who Says United States Steel 
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Is Too High? 


Do you accept the prevailing opinion that United States 
Steel common is reasonably priced because it sells for 
only 8 times earnings and because the company is doing 
the best business in its history? If so you owe it to 
yourself to look into your entire investment program. 
Your capital is important. It can take care of you, but 
it cannot take care of itself. Once lost, capital is hard 
to get back under today’s tax rates. In the management 
of your capital, unthinking acceptance of such bland ap- 
praisals as 8 times earnings or 10 times earnings can 
be disastrous. 


Do you remember 1929? At the peak of 1929, business 
was never better and National Steel sold for only 11 
times earnings. Looking back, do you think it was cheap? 
At the bottom of 1932, business was never worse, and 
National Steel sold for 18 times earnings. Looking back, 
do you think it was high? The fact is that the price/ 
earnings ratio of cyclical stocks is not normally constant. 
It varies. Normally, the price/earnings ratio of cyclical 
stocks falls as the earnings rise, and rises as the earnings 
fall. If that does not happen, a harmless-looking price/ 
earnings ratio can conceal radical overvaluation at the 
top and radical undervaluation at the bottom. 


Another thing: not only is the price/earnings ratio 
itself variable, but each stock has its individual price/ 
earnings ratio. Union Carbide does not sell at the same 
price/earnings ratio as Sears, Roebuck, or General Motors 
at the same ratio as Douglas Aircraft. Now the question 
is: how do you, busy as you are with your own business, 
keep track of this infinitely varied field of values that is 
the stock market? 


It cannot be done by ear. Only a rigorously objective 
study of the price relationship of the individual stock to 
its own earnings and dividends during all phases of its 
own business cycle can give you a reliable measurement 
of normal value. The Value Line Ratings on 654 stocks 
offer such measurements. Derived by correlation analy- 
sis, they show how each stock has in the past twenty 
years fluctuated in price in response to concurrent changes 
in its earnings and dividends. Once determined, the 
price relationship is projected a year into the future 
on the basis of earnings and dividends estimated by the 
Value Line staff, one of the largest organizations of 
security analysts in the country. 


You can see for yourself, and at a glance, how far 
above or below projected normal the current price stands. 
If you wish to make an adjustment in your own mind for 
sentiment, psychology, confidence or another New Era, 
you can at least measure objectively how much you are 
paying for such imponderables. 


In addition to indicating through its graphic Ratings 
the normal future price of 654 stocks, the Value Line 
Survey sends you a 600 word report and the vital statistics 
on each of 55 stocks every week. In the course of 3 
months, the entire list of 654 stocks (and 70 Special 
Situations also) will have been reported upon and the 
cycle will then start all over again. 


This week’s Value Line Survey analyzes 22 leading 
steel stocks, 11 leading motion picture stocks and 9 finance 
company stocks. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue 
covering the leading Steel, Motion Picture and Finance 
stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory 
Offer. in addition, you will receive in the next four weeks 
new reports on over 200 other major stocks and 14 indus- 
tries to guide you to safer and more profitable investing. 
Each stock is appraised as “Especially Underpriced," “Under- 
priced," “Fairly Priced," "Fully Priced," or “Overpriced.” 
Your bonus issue analyzes 41 stocks, including: 


Allegheny-Ludium U. S. Steel Bethlehem Steel Republie Stee! 

Youngstown Sheet & T. Armco Steel Wheeling Steel 20th Cent.-Fox 
Jones & Laughlin Inland Steel Harbison- Walker Eastman Kodak 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Sharon Steel National Steel Nat’l. Theatres 
ABC-Paramount Warner Bros. C.1.T. Financial Stanley Warner 
Paramount Pictures Loew’s Commercial Credit and 18 ethers 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey— 
with a full-page Rating & Report on each of 200 stocks 
and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 1956 
earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special 
Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 
Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS. You will also receive under this Special Offer 
at no extra charge the new 12-page Summary-Index giv- 
ing current Value Line advices, yields and future price 
expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


*New subscribers only. 
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The Value Line Survey is now used by over 
13,000 individual and institutional subscribers 
throughout the world, including banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-58 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 441TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A mutual er the objective of 
which is CAPITAL GROWTH 
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a CAlyn and Company 


Incorporated 


122 S. La Salle St. Chicago 














American-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable December 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 23, 1955. 

A quarterly dividend of 35 cents per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable December 15, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on November 23, 1955. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


FRANK J. BERBERICH 
Secretary 














REAL ESTATE 


MARYLAND 
FOR SALE 


Unusual hunting spot for duck and geese on 
Chesapeake Bay near Cambridge. About 100-acre 
island with 3 pile-driven off-shore duck blinds 
with space for ,several more. Large pond on 
island; quantity of deer and quail. $15,000. 
WwW. W. SPILMAN 
Arlington Towers, Arlington 9, Virginia 











MASSACHUSETTS 
Point 





Celebrated Shore in 
Amesbury, Mass., has an old Colonial with large 
center chimney, fireplace, wainscotting, etc., near 
the scenic Merrimack River for only $6,800— 
Needs some restoration. 


Apply B. W. HOPKINSON 
101 River Road, Merrimac, Mass. 
Tel.: Fireside 6-2281 


BUSINESS PROPERTY 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING FOR 
SALE OR WILL LEASE TO RESPONSIBLE 
PARTY 


Steel comstruction, 10-ton traveling crane, railroad 
siding, cyclone fence around yard, size of building 
110’ x 90’, Middle Bay 40’ high, brick construc- 
tion, steel sash, Boiler room 60 x 60 with Spencer 
boiler, 100’ x 40’ additional steel building, city 
water, four acres outside of fence, more acreage 
available. Constructed in 1948. Must be seen to 
be appreciated. Plenty of labor available. Taxes 
are reasonable. Price is right. For complete de- 
tails apply to 


HAZLETON MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
co., INC. 


Hazleton, Penna. 


and _ aristocratic 





















CORPORATE EARNINGS 

















EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


12 Months to September 30 


American Gas & Elec..... 
Consumers Power 
Mimois: Power ..os.3655.55; 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 
Rochester Gas & Elec..... 
So. California Edison..... 
Texas: Uiisties .........55 
United Gas Improvement. 
Vertientes-Camaguey 
<1 aa ee ay, eer 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 


9 Months to September 30 


Abbott Laboratories 
ABC Vendine ...sc50c062%. 
Allied Laboratories ...... 
Aluminum Co. of Amer... 
Amer. Home Products... 
Amer. Machine & Metals. 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 
American Seating 
American Snuff .......... 
Associates Investment .... 


2 Se & See 
Babcock & Wilcox ...... 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 

Bayuk Cigars ...5.....%. 
Belding Heminway 
Bell Acetate... sssc6ic ccc 
Bell & Howell... ..2.5.. 
Bethlehem Steel 
els CSUR Ree rare 0 cae ere 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan... 
3ush Terminal Co........ 
Chance Vought ......... 
Cos tT. Binantials. 2<..50. 
Cate PENS ok i inksces 
Cluett, Peabody ......... 
Combustion Engineering . 
Come Mls. 5. dais C8 orcs 4 
Container Corp. 
Copperweld Steel 
RABE MGS. ..52:5 Sees 3% 
Dome Mines 
Dr. Pepper 


24s & 26 


| du Pont (E. I.) de 


PRES <2 Acccacreniee sats 
Electric Auto-Lite 
be Battread 2..<cicjcecs Ss 
Fyans Proaues kx o..506% 5. 
Fairbanks, Morse ....... 
Fansteel Metallurgical ... 
Gardner-Denver ......... 
Gen. American Transport. 
General Cable 
ee | a ne 
General Refractories . ... 


Hammermill Paper 
Harbison- Walker 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....... 
Helme (Geo. W.)....... 
Houston 49) ..5 sss 
Hudson Bay Mining 


Illinois Central 
Inspiration Cons. Copper. 
Int'l Petroleum ..23.<+: 
International Salt ....... 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 
Lehigh Coal & Navig.... 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Life Savers Corp......... 
Lone Star Cement....... 
Louisville & Nashville.... 
Master Electric 
Maytag Co. 
McGraw-Hill 


1955 1954 
$2.91 2.38 
3.13 3.04 
3.39 2.63 
2.95 2.65 
3.34 3.11 
347 2.78 
72.01 71.85 
2.07 2.15 
0.71 0.27 
Ze 2.22 
1.98 1.76 
1.37 1.18 
2.71 2.66 
2.65 1.44 
3.94 3.18 
2.78 3.05 
Q).14 (0).49 
2.97 ye." 
3.12 2.85 
4.20 3.81 
0.47 0.52 
6.33 731 
(0.26 0.62 
0.95 0.71 
0.07 0.62 
1.75 1.94 
2.22 2.12 
12.29 8.30 
2.48 0.93 
1.41 0.86 
1.04 0.63 
2.59 4.77 
3.03 2.85 
2.38 2.22 
2.00 1.78 
3.91 4.50 
1.06 0.67 
4.49 4.31 
2.88 0.93 
2.58 1.95 
*0.65 *().62 
1.22 1.04 
6.24 4.74 
4.25 0.08 
0.66 0.54 
#3.47 +D0.41 
1.46 1.41 
2.33 0.69 
3.78 2.87 
3.83 3.56 
1.76 1.58 
1.78 1.10 
4.01 1.46 
2.27 1.04 
3.65 1.68 
1.08 1.32 
1.32 1.29 
3.76 3.25 
*5 26 *3/35 
6.14 4.54 
4.94 3.17 
1.69 1.24 
6.09 5.53 
1.66 2.17 
0.79 D0.70 
2.96 0.84 
5.19 3.43 
+1.39 $1.34 
3.72 3.28 
7.07 5.33 
1.70 1.76 
3.30 Zan 
5.04 5.09 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Midland Steel 
IE GK io viueteneetes 
Minerals & Chemicals.... 
Mississippi River Fuel... 
PT KG iS hie 
National Acme .......... 
Nat’! Cash Register...... 
Nat’l Distillers 
National Starch 
National Steel .......... 
Nat’! Vulcanized Fibre... 
ee ee eee 
Neptune Meter .......... 
Newport Industries ...... 
New York Dock......... 
Nopco Chemical ......... 
Northern Pacific Ry 


ob 6's 6 Oe eee 


ote oe eae 


| 


Pare Cet Ce... .66 5. 
Peer (COR) onc cas ses 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 
Plymouth Oil 
ae 


Quaker State Oil........ 


| 8 Sere 
Reed Roller Bit......... 
Revere Copper & Brass.. 
Reynolds (R. J.) 
Rheem Mfg. 
Ruberoid Go. «2.36 6s. 6 os 
Ruppert (Jacob) ........ 


ot. Josh Lewd... 65s... 
Savage Arms 
BOE. OS: bsccesnens os 
Seaboard Air Line R.R... 
MONE RIE. oe 4.b's Samoa oe kus 
Southern Pacific 
Standard Brands 
rie igt Os) | 
Standard Oil (Calif.).... 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 
Standard Ry. Equip. Mfg.. 
Stewart-Warner ......... 
Stone & Webster......... 
Sti “CRORNCAD ..cc.0.85 cates 
Sutherland Paper ....... 
Sweets Co. of Amer...... 
Symington-Gould 
CRS Rl Oo CR Pe ree ee ee ee 
Texas Gulf Producing.... 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 


Union Bag & Paper...... 
Union Pacwic: RAR. os 3s.- 
U. S. Playing Card...... 
ts RD SOs nap bce owe 


Victor Chemical ......... 
Virginian Railway 
Visking Corp. 
Western Union Telegraph 
Westinghouse Electric 

Wheeling Steel .......... 
White (S. S.}) Denial.... 
— Gr Owe i Ss hs 


1955 
9 Months to September 30 


$5.25 
0.14 
0.77 
1.42 
0.81 


7.99 





1954 


$1.56 
0.44 
0.56 
1.29 
1.06 
5.27 
1.25 
0.95 
1.76 
2.61 
0.20 
0.91 
1.99 
0.27 
3.79 


0.02 


5.53 
1.04 
71.61 
4.62 
10.04 
3.27 
1.77 


1.61 
2.33 
4.11 
1.11 
3.77 
3.48 
1.25 
1.62 


12 Months te August 31 


Kelsey -Hayes Wheel .... 
Murray Corp. of Amer... 


6.06 
5.22 


4.48 
5.59 


12 Months to July 31 


Fajardo Sugar 
Grayson- Robinson 
Northrop Aircraft 


oeeeeee 


Helena Rubinstein 


eee eee 





0.58 
7.89 


12 Months to June 30 
3.68 


1.24 
0.17 
2.62 


3.09 


*Canadian currency. tAdjusted for 2- for-1 split 
in October. 
D—Deficit. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


tAdjusted for 3-for-1 split in October, 
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Textiles in Recovery? 





Concluded from page 5 





Despite this, over-all conditions are 
far from good. The industry is only 
now beginning to profit materially 
from the consumer’s increased will- 
ingness to spend, although other in- 
dustries have benefitted for years. 
Then too, as textile industrymen so 
well know, competition increases the 
minute profits start to climb. Price 
cutting has long plagued the industry 
and it is unlikely that it will not re- 
appear. Beyond this are the recent 
extensive concessions made to Japan 
on textile tariffs. Imports of woven 
cotton cloth are expected to approxi- 
mate 125 million yards for 1955 
against 60 million last year. When 
compared to the annual domestic cot- 
ton goods production of 11 billion 
yards this is not much, but it could 
continue to grow, and reach serious 
proportions. 

Although none of the textile issues 
are of investment quality the best 
situated are Cannon Mills which has 
paid dividends since 1890 and Pep- 
perell which has a dividend history 
dating back to 1852. At its current 
price of 55 Cannon yields 5.5 per 
cent while Pepperell at 60 yields 6.2 
per cent. Of somewhat lower quality 
are Lowenstein, Reeves and Stevens. 





























Money Rate Rise 











Concluded from page 3 





many cases, but this factor alone can- 
not be wholly responsible. 

Seasonal demands for credit will be 
high until the end of the year. 
Whether or not the money managers 
relax their restrictive policies slightly 
during this period (as they did, tem- 
porarily at least, in October ), the lack 
of ample credit at low cost will pre- 
vent the business boom from attaining 
the: proportions it otherwise might 
have reached. In some quarters, the 
pplication of restrictive credit poli- 
des is regarded as a wholly inde- 
ensible effort to cut down on job 
(pportunities and place an artificial 
Imit on the nation’s prosperity, but 
this view is based on emotion rather 
than logic. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1955 





If a business boom is allowed to 
proceed without effective control, it | 
always goes too far. Business in- 
ventories become topheavy, individu- 
als buy more durable goods than they 
can afford to pay for, marginal facili- 
ties of all kinds are placed in pro- 
duction at high cost, prices advance 
unchecked and the ease with which 
higher costs can be passed on en- 
courages inefficiency and _ waste. 
Eventually, of course, such distortions 
bring on a business downturn, its sev- 
erity depending on the lengths to 
which the previous boom has pro- 
ceeded, and everyone gets hurt. 

The function of credit policy is to 
level off the peaks and valleys in the 
business cycle. In discharging this | 
responsibility, Federal Reserve au- | 
thorities try to keep booms from | 
going to extremes. Such action is | 
never popular, but it is necessary. To 
the extent that their recent efforts 
along these lines have borne fruit, the 
longer term economic outlook has 
been improved by prevention of 
speculative excesses now and of an 
unnecessarily severe slump later on. 
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THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
133rd Common Dividend 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 55c¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 1, 
1955 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 15, 1955. 

GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
November 4, 1955 

















BROWN, 
wg lnpany 


Berlin, new namesnine 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


As previously announced, the Board of 
Directors has declared a dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Common Stock, 
payable December 1, 1955 to holders of 
record at the close of business November 
18, 1955. 

S. W. Skowso 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
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$20 GIFT 


A year’s subscription includes 52 week- 
ly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
12 monthly copies of “Independent 
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graph’’ Manual, 41st Edition. 
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by-Mail Privilege, and new $5 “Stock 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
purchased before ex-dividend date, which 
— is three days before the record 

ate. 


Record 
Date 


11-25 
12-15 
11-18 
12- 2 
11-21 
11-21 


11-23 
11-23 


11-25 
11-25 
12- 9 
12- 1 
11-28 
11-15 


1- 3 
12- 1 
11-16 
12-14 
11-14 
11-17 
12- 1 
11-25 
12- 9 
11-18 
11-18 


Pay- 
able 
12-12 

1-10 
12- 1 
12-23 
12-10 
12-10 


12-15 
12- 1 


Company 
ACme Ware os oc iiaeccc Ue 
Addressograph-Multi... -.$1 
Allied Gas 
Allis-Chalmers Q$1 
American Chicle ...Q62%c 
Do 
American Radiator & 
Stand. Setttary ......30c 


Armstrong Rubber 


Assoc. Tel. Re el cn ee $2 
oe SS eee 981 
Atlas Powder 
Avon Products 
Bangor Hydro- 
Electric 
Bell Aircraft 
Borg-Warner 
Do 3%% pi 
Bristol-Myers 
Brown Rubber ......... 25c 
Brunswick-Balke 
Buckeye Pipe Line 
Buffalo Forge 
Burton-Dixie 
Do 
Canadian Breweries 
| er *Q)37 on 11-30 
Carpenter Paper 11-10 
Do 2 12- 9 
ee et 60c 11-15 
Cent. Ill. Public Serv...35c 11-18 
Chance (A. B.)...... Q30c 11-23 
Chicago Yellow Cab. .12%c 11-18 
Chrysler Corp. ......... 75 11-15 
Do 11-15 
11-25 
11-25 
11-18 
11-22 
11-25 
11-16 
11-16 
11-19 
11-25 


Clann Hosiery 

Colonial Sand & Stone.7%c 
Community Pub. Serv..30c 
Cone Mills 


Consolidated Paper . 
Consol. Textile 





Advertisement 


a> 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Ine., on November 3, 1955, declared the 
following dividends: Quarterly dividend of 
8744 cents per share on the outstanding 
3%2% Cumulative Preferred Stock, quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstand- 
ing 4% Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, 
both dividends payable December 28, 1955, 
to stockholders of record December 1%, 1955; 
quarterly dividend of 35 cents per share and 
an extra dividend of 45 cents per share on 
the outstanding $1.00 Par Value Common 
Stock, both payable December 9, 1955 to 
stockholders of record November 15, 1955. 


LOUIS M. TIMBLIN, 
Treasurer 











Company 

Cook Paint & Varnish.Q25c 

Do '$ 
Corning Natural Gas.22%c 
Dayton Pwr. & Light.Q55c 
Dictaphone Corp. $. 
Eagle-Picher 

Do 
Empire Dist. Electric.. 
Fairchild Engine & 

Airplane 
Firth Carpet 

Do 
Flintkote Co. 


; 40c 


Gen. Amer. Transport. Q70c 
Do 

General Foods ......... 85c 

General Gas 2.6 ccssccs 25c 

General Motors 


Do $3.75 pf 
Gerber Products ....... 25c 
Do 
Goodyear Tire & Rub... 
Gesce (CW. BR.) ccasce Q50c 
Gt. Atl. & Pacific Tea... 
Gulf Interstate Gas.. 
Do $5 pf 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad 


Do 
Harshaw te 
Heinz (H 
3.65% =" eS O91 Zac Cc 
Honolulu Oil 
Hoover ~ cL A... 


Houston ‘Lte. & Pwr..Q35c 
Int’l Cigar Machine. ..Q25c 

BME diwws den ccees E25c 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr. _— 
Ironrite Inc. 


D 
Jamaica Water Supply.50c 
Jefferson Lake Sulph..Q40c 
Kaiser Alum. & 

Chem. 
Kayser (Julius) & Co..25c 
— County Land 50c 


Kendall Co. 


Kimberly-Clark 
Kleinert (I. B.) Rub.. Oi 
Do E20c 


Do 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales.Q65c 
Mahon (R. G.)......... 30c 
Masonite Corp. ....... 030c 
Master Electric 040c 
Mays (J. W.)....sasess Q25c 
Merritt-Chapman & 

Scott 
Metal Textile 

Do 
Mid-West Abrasive ....10c 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Railway 
— (J. P.) & 


Mountain Fuel Suipply.. 30c 
Muskegon Piston Ring.15c 
Nat’! Aluminate 

Nat’l Dairy Products. ..40c 


Pay- 
able 


11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 9 
12- 9 
12-15 


12-12 
12-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-15 
12-23 
12-23 
12- 3 
11-28 
12-10 
2- 1 
2- 1 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-31 
12-12 
12- 1 
12-12 
12- 1 


12-15 
12-15 
12-31 
12-13 
12-12 


1- 1 
12-10 
12-12 
12-12 
12-12 
12-12 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 

1- 3 
12-20 
12-20 
12- 9 
12-10 


11-30 
12-20 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12- 1 
1- 1 
1- 1 
12-14 
12-14 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 
12-10 
11-30 
12- 9 
1- 3 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
1- 2 


12-15 


12-12 
12-12 
12-20 
12-10 
12-10 


Record 
Date 


11-16 
11-16 
11-10 
11-15 
11-18 
11-18 
11-18 
12- 1 


11-28 
11-30 
11-30 
11-16 
12- 1 
12- 2 
12- 2 
11-14 
11-15 
11-18 

1- 9 

1- 9 
11-18 
11-18 
12- 9 
11-22 
11- 9 
11-25 
11-18 


11-23 
11-23 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-25 


12-16 
11-21 
11-18 
11-18 
11-18 
11-18 
11-18 
11-25 
11-25 
12-15 
12- 5 
12- 5 


11-18. 


11-25 


11-18 
11-15 
11-14 
11-14 
11-15 
12-15 
12- 9 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-18 
11-18 
12- 1 
11-30 
11-14 
11-25 
12-15 


11-15 
11-18 
11-18 
12-15 


12- 1 


11-21 
11-21 
11-29 
11-18 
11-17 





Record 
Date 


11-18 


11-14 
11-25 
11-16 
11-16 
11-18 
11-18 
12-15 
12-15 


12-20 
11-15 
11-15 
11-18 
12-16 
11-28 
11-18 
12-20 


Pay- 
able 


12- 1 


11-21 
12-12 
11-28 
, 11-28 
Parkersburg-Aetna .... 12- 1 
Do 12- 1 
Penn-Texas Corp 12-31 
Do $1.60 pf 12-31 
Peoples Gas Lt. & 
Coke 1-13 
Pfizer (Chas.) 12- 9 
Do 12- 9 


12- 9 

Do E$1. 1- 6 
Pitney-Bowes 12-12 
Pitt. Coke & Chem.. 12- 1 
12-30 


Company 
National Tea 
New York Dock 


$5 pf. 
naateesy (3. 99 
Parker Pen Cl. A 


Pitts. Youngstown & 
Ashtabula Rwy. 


Ray-O-Vac Co. ...... 

Sayre & Fisher Brick...5c 

Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen. 030c 

Simonds Saw & Steel.$1.90 

Southern Calif. Water .1834c 

Southwestern States 
Telephone 

Spiegel Inc. 

— (A. E.) Mfg.. ee 


Stand. Oil (N. 1). 'sis0 
Stand. Oil Ohio 
Sterling Drug 

Do 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-25 
12-15 
12- 1 


12- 1 
12-15 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-10 
12- 9 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
1-5 
1- 5 


11-18 
11-14 
11-18 
11-25 
11-18 
11-15 


11-10 
11-25 
11-18 
11-18 
11-14 
11-18 
11-18 
11-18 
11-18 
11-18 
12- 5 
12- 5 
11-30 
12- 9 
12- 9 
11-18 
11-25 
11-25 
11-19 
11-19 
11-15 
11-18 
11-18 
11-30 
11-30 


11-30 
11-18 
11-16 
11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
11-16 
11-18 
12-15 
11-17 
11-18 


Do 8% 
— Aircraft 


Thatcher Glass Mfg..Q25c 12-15 
Thermoid Co. ........ Q10c 12-31 

Do 12-31 
Thew Shovel 12- 1 
Tilo Roofing 12-15 

Do 12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
11-30 
12- 2 
12- 2 
12-15 
12-15 


12-10 
12-10 
12- 1 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 
12-12 
12- 1 
12-30 
12- 6 
1- 3 


Tokheim oe Oate 
Tung-Sol Electric . a 
Do 


Do 
United Board & 
Carton 
United Elastic 
Van Raalte Co 
Virginia El. & Pwr.. 
Vulcan Mold & Iron. -Q10e 


Do 
Walgreen Co. ........ Q40c 
West Disinfecting ....Q20c 
Woodley Petroleum . .12%c 
Woodward Gov’nor. 037% 
Wright-Hargreaves ..*Q3c 


_ Stock 


Amer. Metal Ltd 

Colonial Sand & 
Stone 

Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane 

Pitts. Coke & Chem.. 

Staley (A. E.)......... 20% 

ne, “i 


United Elastic 12-10 11-18 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
Sp—Special. Y-—Year end. 
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11-14 
11-22 
11-28 


12-20 
11-18 


12-17 
12-22 


12-12 
12-30 
12- 5 
12-29 12-12 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Illinois Central Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1851, Illinois; has operated con- 
tinuously without reorganization. Office: 135 East 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders: 8,054, 


Capitalization: 
LOUIE WU, Gi ig csc Seuss scacededs $198,799,000 
Common stock (no par)........ 73,082,945 shares 





7Union Pacific Railroad directly owns 733,940 
shares (23.8%). 


Business: Main line of this 6,539-mile 
railroad system constitutes the shortest 
route between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, connecting Chicago 
with New Orleans and other large 
cities in the South and with Omaha, 


Sioux City, Sioux Falls in the West. 
Bituminous coal principal commodity 
hauled. Other items handled are farm 
products, lumber, petroleum, iron and 
steel and manufactured goods. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $37.3 million; 
ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and special de- 
posits, $30.5 million; temporary cash 
investments, $24.3 million. Book value 
of stock, $137.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments, 1852-57; 
1860-1931 and 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Highway and waterway 
competition are strong in territory tra- 
versed by system. But steady indus- 
trial expansion has enabled carrier to 
maintain revenues at high level and 
should continue to do so. 


Comment: Shares are of semi-invest- 
ment grade. 


*DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1948.... $7.30 None 21%—13% 
1949.... 5.60 None 18%—11% 
1950.... 10.41 $1.50 31 —17% 
1951.... 76.36 1.50 375%—25% 
1962.... 78.13 1.75 444%4,—27\% 
1953.... 79.30 2.25 44%,—325% 
1954.... +7.68 2.50 6344—37% 
1955.... $6.14 §3.12% §68%—57% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1954. {Be- 
fore sinking and other reserve funds: $0. 10 in 
1951, $0.38 in 1952, $0.38 in 1953, $0.47 in 1954. 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $4.54 in like 
1954 period. §To November 9. 





National Fuel Gas Co. 





incorporated: 1902, New Jersey, as successor to 
an established business. Office: 30. Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Last Thursday in April. 
holders: 16,212. 


Capitalization : 


TE SIs oon n 50k vcd oudecas $47,404,572 
Common stock ($10 par)........ 4,191,201 shares 
Minority interests 461,027 


Annual meeting: 
Number of  stock- 


ee ee ee ee ey 


Business: A holding company whose 
subsidiaries’ properties constitute an 
integrated natural and mixed gas sys- 
tem engaged in production, purchase, 
storage, transmission, distribution and 
sale, mostly at retail. Areas served 
have a population of 1.7 million and are 
in western Pennsylvania and New 


York, a small area in eastern Ohio 
and part of Ontario, Canada. In 1954, 
system produced 17.4% and purchased 
82.6% of both natural and manufac- 
tured gas requirements. Reserves owned 
and under contract estimated sufficient 
for twenty-five years’ needs. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
March 31, 1955, $12.7 million; ratio, 
1.8-to-1; cash, $10.2 million; market- 
able securities, etc., $2.6 million. Book 
value of stock, $17.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1909 to 
date. 

Outlook: No major reversal of com- 
pany’s strong secular growth trend 
seems in prospect because of steady 
population increase and industrial ex- 
pansion in service area. 


Comment: Stock is a satisfactory 
medium for income and potential cap- 
ital appreciation. 


DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends tPrice Range 


1948.... $0.61 $0.80 12%— 8% 
1949.... 0.88 0.60 11 — 8% 
1950.... 1.23 0.65 13%—10% 
1961.... 1.19 0.80 15 —11% 
1952.... 1.38 0.80 15%—13% 
1968.... 1.11 0.95 16%—13% 
1954... 1.40 1.00 21%—15% 
1955.... *140 §1.00 §23 —19% 





*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.36 in 
like 1954 period. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
July 25, 1955; previous quotations American 
Stock Exchange. §To November 9. 





Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 





Incorporated: 1938, Delaware; by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. and Corning Glass Works to continue 
development of fidrous glass products. Office: 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders, 7,500. 


Capitalization: 

long term debt (notes payable)...... -coneneee 
Common stock ($5 par)........ *3,140,964 shares 
Minority TMUNONOS. 666s i. os ee ee $1,934,592 





*1,050,000 shares (°3.3%) each are owned 
by Owens-Illinois Glass and Corning Glass; 
under consent decree neither owner is permitted 
tc participate in management except to vote for 
directors approved by the court. 


Business: The leader in fibrous glass 
rsearch and development. Of three di- 
visions. General Products makes in- 


sulating, sound control and other build- 
ing, transportation and corrosion pro- 
tection products, air filters and storage 
battery separators; Textile Products 
manufactures yarns, industrial and 
decorative fabrics and materials for 
plastics reinforcements; and Pacific 
Coast manufactures and sells all com- 
pany products in the West, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $40.1 million; ratio, 
5.3-to-1; cash, $11.5 million; market- 
able securities, $5.9 million. Book value 
of stock, $18.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1950 to 
date. 


Outlook: Active research and de- 
velopment of building, auto and gen- 


eral industrial markets are growth fac- 
tors, though future rate may be more 
moderate than in the past. 
Comment: Stock is a growth medium 
of improving grade. 
*DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1948.... $1.30 None Listed N.Y. 
1949.... 088 None Stock 
1950.... 2.93 $0331, Exchange 
1961.... 2326 0.3314 Mar. 11, ’52 
1952.... 1.62 0.60 52 —41% 
ince. . Loe 0.60 55%4—38 
eae 2.68 0.75 76 —50 
1955. . +2. 39 +£1.00 $98 —67% 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1951. {Nine 
months to September 30 (excluding $0.41 tax 
refund) vs. $1.89 in like 1954 period. {To 
November 9. 





United Biscuit Co. of America 





lhcorporated: 1927, Delaware, to acquire 16 
eitablished companies, one of which was formed 
in 1853. Office: 2407-11 W. North Avenue, Mel- 
nse Park, fll. Annual meeting: Third Wednes- 
thy in May. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 
05; common, 8,313. 


Gpitalization: 
Li TRE QOS so 's.2c's wsitienbdceadsc $17,000,000 
referred stock $4.50 cum. 

| Sy ee ae ee ers 100,822 shares 
Ommon stock (no par).......... 951,565 shares 





*Callable at $104.50 to July 14, 1959, $103.50 
tlereafter. 


Business: Third largest in cracker, 
cokie and biscuit business. Products 
itclude a wide variety of bakery goods 
ud are distributed under trade name 


NOVEMBER 16, 1955 


Supreme Bakers and trade names of 
acquired companies. Sales in Middle 
Western and Rocky Mountain areas, 
58%; Northeast and Middle Atlantic, 
20%; remainder in South and South- 
west. A division makes paperboard, 
paper boxes, cartons and containers. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $11.0 million; ratio, 
2.1-to-1 cash and equivalent, $6.9 mil- 
lion; inventories, $10.6 million. Book 
value of common stock, $34.08 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on preferred; on common 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Costs of modernization of 
facilities and temporary over-capacity 
were reflected in 1953-54 earnings de- 
clines. But operations more recently 


have been on a more satisfactory basis, 
and company should be able now to 
capitalize on its plant improvement. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good 
investment grade; common is a sound 
equity. 

DATA ON COMMON STOCK 

Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1948.... $5.36 $1.50 23%—19 

1949.... 5.35 1.60 31%—19% 
1950.... 4.92 1.80 33 —24% 
1951.... 4.35 1.60 35 —295% 
1952... 4.19 2.00 374%4—30% 
1953.... 3.96 2.00 39% —33 % 
1954.... 1.45 1.50 40 —25% 
1955.... *2.16 71.00  733%—28 





*Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.71 in 
like 1954 period. ?To November 9. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 


FOR PERSONAL SUPERVISORY 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


- g 
Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 


will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION 


FSCS PETER ETRE SRAM RRR 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place. New York 6. N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [} Capital Enhancement [J 


(Nov. 16) 
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Financial Summary 


bine | READ SCALE 


Board 


Adjusted for 
1949 1950 


1947-49 = 100 


1947 1953 1954 J F 


1948 1951 1952 


Trade Indicators 


{Electric Output (KWH) 

Freight Car Loadings 

§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


{Total Brokers’ Loans....; Bank Members 
{Demand Deposits 94 Cities 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 


§Commercial Loans Federal Reserve 


MAM J) J 


Oct. 22 
10,644 
834,499 
100.0 
150.2 


ys 
Oct. 19 
$25,082 
3,816 
56,293 


SCALE 
145 


140 
135 
130 
125 
120 


115 
AS ORD 


1954 


—— ee 
Oct. 29 Nov. 5 
10,659 10,853 

835,396 +836,000 
99.4 98.3 
149.4 147.7 
SE 
Oct. 26 Nov. 2 
$25,124 $25,303 
3,811 3,934 
57,066 56,394 
1,828 1,901 


1954 
Nov. 6 
9,357 
736,233 
78.6 
116.7 

1954 
Nov. 3 
$21,104 
3,457 
55,472 
1,790 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones oo - 1955 — 








Averages: Nov. 2 


30 Industrials .. 454.92 
20 Railroads ... 149.98 
15 Utilities 63.88 
65 Stocks 


Nov. 3 


461.97 
151.30 

64.24 
163.97 


Nov. 4 


467.35 
152.42 

64.17 
165.34 


Nov. 7 
470.58 


64.29 
166.32 


Nov. 3 
2,260 
1,168 

716 
221 


—- 
Nov. 2 
1,610 
1,108 
479 
368 
261 231 

21 30 

29 9 


Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 

New Highs 1955 

New Lows 1955 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


98.80 
$2,762 


— 1955 


98.96 
$3,780 


153.37 Exchange 


y fi 1955 
Nov. 8 High 
| 487.45 
164.29 
Closed 66.68 
| 173.51 
—— 
Nov. 4 
2,430 
1,165 
670 
270 





Low 


388.20 
137.84 

61.39 
144.29 


Nov. 7 Nov. 8 
2,230 
1,172 | 

565 | 

369 Exchange 
225 238 Closed 

28 26 | 

13 8 | 


99.16 
$3,860 


99.10 
$3,570 | 














Oct.5  Oct.12 Oct. 19 
12.42 11.98 12.14 

7.94 7.68 7.82 
15.32 15.01 15.13 


*+Price-Earnings Ratios: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 

* Average Bond Yields: 


: Oct. 26 


12.21 
7.86 
15.18 


3.86% 
5.09 
4.71 
4.00 


3.82% 
4.99 
4.68 
3.96 


3.80% 
4.97 
4.66 
3.94 


3.083 
3.318 
3.563 


3.093 
3.322 
3.567 


3.087 
3.314 
3.553 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {For latest figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 7, 1955 


Shares 
Traded 
199,300 
165,900 
139,900 
109,500 
103,800 
90,400 
90,300 
74,700 


Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Panhandle Oil 

Chrysler Corporation 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Westinghouse Electric 
Curtiss-Wright 

Sperry Rand 

Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Merck & Company 

General Motors (when issued) 


1955 
Low 
11.21 

7.68 
15.01 





“High 
13.71 
11.74 
16.50 


Nov. 2° 

12.21 
7.77 

15.32 


4.02% 
5.17 
4.61 
4.12 


4.38% 
5.18 
4.71 
4.44 


3.49% 
4.45 
4.41 
3.64 


3.077 
3.318 
3.577 


3.125 
3.362 
3.577 


2.879 
3.151 
3.471 


-——Closing ~ 
ov. 1 Nov. 7 
13234 147 
10% 115% 
93 
485% 
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1955—another year of growth, increased 


sales and earnings 








2() The 38th Annual Report of The Glidden Company marks enother milestone of . productive capacity for soya isolated 
B4 progress. New Glidden products and developments, equipment, and facilities protein increased 67% to supply paper, paint 
~ expansion, aggressive merchandising and widened distribution, all confirm the and other industries. New edible protein, 


company’s confidence in the future. 


from the President’s letter... 


Profit and Sales 
..- although fiscal 1955 covers only a 10- 


...metal powder production capacity at 
Hammond, Ind. increased to satisfy growing 
industry needs for present and new products, 
with further expansion planned this year. 


now under test by food processors, shows 
promising potential. 

... construction of the first of three units of 
Baltimore titanium dioxide plant on sched- 
ule, with production expected in spring of 
1956. One of two other similar units, in- 


¥ month period because of the change in fiscal ..- significant sales gains registered by cluded in original plan, now considered for 
year end, profits for this short year were Paint Division. Recent figures show rate of early construction to meet constantly grow- 
greater than those of the 12 months of fiscal pe oe a yrs mag" —_ entire ing demand for titanium pigments. 
4 524,822 paint industry. Production facilities were oe , 
Fae for iy re snSaig's pu infuse Prin tis wee sew whl airy, lin 
. ’ oot@® new paint warehouse branches nternational,C.A.,has been incorporated in 
...Net profit margin on sales increased to 7 : : _ Venesuela to handle licensing. distributi 
3.9% compared to 3.4% in 1953 and 1954. opened during the year, increasing the total a per » na ' on ‘Cuda g, dis — ution 
” This increase was accomplished by the elimi- number in operation to 53, with er eee pret tee h : h ter ed St — ‘d 
nation of low-profit operations, concentration scheduled for early opening. Permitting fast, countries other than the United States an 
on higher profit margin items, improved efficient service to dealers and customers, Canada. 
volume and increased efficiency of produc- there will be 100 such units operating by 1959. . - increased capacity and production effi- 
ing units. . . former Naval Stores Division renamed ciencies characterized the operation of the 
... net profit after taxes and all charges for Southern Chemical Division, which more Louisville, Elston Avenue, Chicago and 
or 1955 was $7,112,567, compared to $7,093,043 accurately describes the chemical upgrading Berkeley refineries. All four Durkee vege- 
in fiscal 1954. This amounts to $3.10 per of the prime naval stores—rosin, turpen- table oil refineries operated at full or 
share against $3.09 in 1954. Management tine and sn Py oe capacity of near capacity during the year, indicating 
’ estimates that earnings would have been terpene- aan products will be increased success of current product development and 
$3.65 per share had fiscal 1955 contained 207% during the coming year. merchandising programs. 
the usual 19 months. .-- Durkee consumer sales organization re- mae aie eg laa 
19 <a aete Pane organized to provide greater sales and lower oo - Feaearee Ducger increase <0 De concen 
1 Divisional Activities distribution costs. trated on intensified product improvements, 
;l ... new 6-million-dollar grain elevator on .. increased industrial activity in 1955 new developments and cost reductions to 


t 

ro CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 2 CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED 
134 Assets Liabilities : INCOME STATEMENT 

g Current Assets ............. $ 65,405,090 Current Liabilities .......... lll er err ae $180,524,822 
ae ee ere ee 1,363,555 Long-Term Debt ............ 9,000,000 e Income Before Taxes on Income .... 14,324,567 
J8 Property, Plant and Capital Stock and Surplus ... 32,744,772 s Taxes on Income—Estimated ........ 7,212,000 
43, ee Ce 39,993,479 Earned Surplus ............ 46,768,245 ’ Consolidated Net Income .......... 7,112,567 
1\ RONG MM 6 bic. so pores aales $106,762,124 Total Liabilities .......... $106,762,124 a 

13, 

ii A copy of the Company's Annual Report will be sent on request 

134 THE GLIDDEN COMPANY e Cleveland 14, Ohio 

LD 








Chicago’s Calumet River, now nearing com- 
pletion, will add flexibility to processing 
and grain merchandising operations of the 
Chemurgy Division. 


greatly stimulated industrial finish sales for 
appliances, furniture, metal can coatings 
and the sale of polyester resins to the 
plastics industry. 





strengthen the company’s competitive posi- 
tion and upgrade its basic materials. New 
products in the development stage show 
good promise for the future. 





































CHEMICALS—PIGMENTS-—-METALS DIVISION e SOUTHERN CHEMICAL DIVISION e CHEMURGY DIVISION 











PAINTS AND VARNISHES DIVISION @ DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS DIVISION 





